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CHAPTER VII. 
A STRANGE RECOGNITION. 


For nearly three hours Cesar lay perfectly 
quiet, and during that time he may have napped 
a little, but not so but that the least movement 
in the kitchen wonld have aroused him. When 
the clock struck three he arose from his bed and 
glided noiselessly out into the kitchen, and hav- 
ing lighted the candle of the lantern, which hung 
near the outer door, he placed it in its socket, 
and then went to the dressers. He knew where 
his mistress kept her roasted coffee, and having 
taken about as much as he judged was in the tea- 
cup he put it in the mortar, and then took it out 
into the wood shed. He closed the doors after 
him—two of them—for there was a sink-room 
between the kitchen and the shed—and then set 
the lantern down, and commenced to pound the 
coffee. He knew that the sound of the pestle 
could not be heard by those in the house, yet he 
was very careful. When this was done he took 
the mortar back into the kitchen, and poured the 
coffee he had pounded out into a cup exactly re- 
sembling the one in which his mistress had left 
her coffee, and then exchanged it for that one. 
His next movement was to. take another bowl 
and go up into the small chamber over the shed 
and get it full of flour, and this he likewise ex- 
changed for the one which had been left there. 

After this Cresar took the cup and bowl which 
had been so suspiciously worked upon and car- 
ried them to his own room, and having put them 
away in his chest, he blew out his light and 
hung the lantern up where he had found it. 
This done he turned towards his bed and lay 
down, and got a little sleep before it was time 
for him to get up and build the fire. 

Breakfast was nearly ready when the guest 
came down, and he took occasion thereupon to 
remark that he had not slept so well before for a 
long while. 

Before they sat down to the meal, which con- 
sisted principally of fritters made of the flour 
which hed been left in the bowl, Mr. John Cross 
was very careful to make his way out into the 
Kitchen, and Cesar saw him go to the dressers 
and look parti-ularly at the empty flour-bowl. 

“T do not drink coffee, ma’am,” said the 
guest, as his hostess handed a cup of the steam- 
ing beverage towards him. 

“Then perhaps you would like some tea, sir.”” 

“No. Accup of cold water is sufficient for 
me.” 

The water was brought, and then Mrs. Willis 
offered to help him to some of the fritters ; but he 
rejected these, too. 

“T never allow myself to eat warm flour bread 
of sny kind, and more especially when cooked 
in fat. But let not this trouble you at all. A 
simple crust of bread is all I need—all I gen- 
erally eat for breakfast.” 

The good hostess tried to urge one of the frit- 
ters upon him, but he assured her he dared not 
eat it, and she gaveit up. She went to the cup- 
board and brought out some of the bread of 
the day before, and upon this, and the cold 
water, with a little butter, the fellow made his 
breakfast. He was watched by eyes that rested 
not from their task, and not a motion did he 
make that was not noted. 

His eyes glowed with a satisfied glare as he 
saw Lucian drink his third cup of coffee, and 
with peculiar satisfaction, too, did he see Mrs. 
Willis do the same thing. But Cesar did the 
coffee the most ample justice, drinking no less 
than six eups. 

“ Missus,”’ he said, while sipping the fifth cup, 
“pears to me like as dis coffee tastes drefful good 
dis morain’. What ye been doin’ to it?” 

“T did nothing more than usual,” returned 
Mrs. Willis, in a tone of surprise, “for it was 
something unusual for the docile fellow thus to 
speak. “But what do you particularly taste?” 

“Well, I dunno; but I should tink ’twas 
sumfin kind o’ puckerin’ like.” 

Shortly after this the company arose from the 
table, and hardly had the chairs been moved 
back when Cwsar gave a loud cry and fell 
down upon the floor. 








“O! h—h! Murder! Fire! Brimstone! 
O, missus, my stomjuk. Oh-h-h-h! I’m burn- 
in’ all up!” 

“Ah,” uttered the dark guest, moving towards 
the door, “the poor fellow has been taken with 
some sort of a fit. Iam going right by the doc- 
tor’s, and I will send him in. Zounis | but it’s 
abad one. It’s fortunate I was here, for now 
you'll not have to leave him. I'll have the doc- 
tor here as soon as possible.” 

With these words Mr. John Cross left the 
apartment, and as soon as he had gone from the 
house Cesar arose to his feet, and for the mo- 
ment a broad grin rested upon his ebony 
features. 

“ How, Cesar? not sick ?” 

“Not d’zactly, mas’r.” 

“ But what do you mean? Did you make all 
this ?” ' 

“Yes, mas’r. But wait a minnit, an’ I'll ex- 
plain it.” 

Both the widow and her son seemed to suspect 
that something was coming in connexion with 
the man who had just departed, for they regard- 
ed each other with intelligent glances, and Lu- 
cian cast his eyes instinctively towards the seat 
which he had occupied. ; : » 

The faithful negro went on *and related what 
he had scen during the night, and when he had 
concluded he went to his bed-room and brought 
out the cup and bowl. The coffee was examined, 
and found to contain a considerable quantity of 
white powder, and amongst the flour small, glis- 
tening particles could be detected. 

For awhile the widow was lost in astonish- 
ment andfear. That the attempt had been made 
to poison them she knew, but why such a thing 
could have been done she was unable to imazine. 

“But you musthave had some ground of sus- 
picion,” said Lucian, turning towards the negro. 

“Ob course I did, mas’r. Now don’t you 
s’pec you’s seed dat man afore ?” 

“ Certainly I cannot tell,” returned the youth, 
regarding his black friend with an inquisitive 
look. ‘ Have you seen him before ?” 

“T tink I hab.” 

“ But where ?” 

“In de woods—a shootin’ at somebody—only 
den he hab his face covered up.” 

“What ?” ‘exclaimed the youth, starting in 
surprise. ‘Do you mean that he is the man 
who shot the baronet?” 

“Ts’pecs he is. Dat head of his’n don’t grow 
on ebery kind ob shoulders. I don’t belicbe you 
can find anodder head like it in de country. 
And den dat eye—I ’membered dat. And din 
his height, too. I tell ye, I s’pecs dat’s de same 
man.” 

“ By heavens, Cwesar, I believe you are right,” 
said Lucian, as he bowed his head a moment in 
thought. ‘ But what in the name of wonder, 
can he wish to murder us for ?” 

“May he not fear that your evidence will con- 
demn him ?” suggested the widow. 

“But he cannot know that we saw him,’’ said 
her son. 

“But may he not have seen you when you 
knew it not?” 

“Tm sure he could not see us. 
think, Cesar ?”’ 

“I don’t tink he could bab seed us,” replied 
the black, with considerable assurance. ‘And 
den he was disguised, too. 
possible dat he did see us.” 

“ But let us be sure that this is poison,” said 
Lucian, arising from his seat and taking the cup. 
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He went to the meal-chest, and having mixed 
some corn meal with the pounded coffee, he made 
it into a dough, and thea calling one of the hens 
into the sink-room, he threw the dough upon the 
floor. The hen ate most ail of it, and in a very 
few moments afierwards she fell over upon her 
side, and wich one or two gasps breathed her last. 
The trio gazed upon the dead fowl a few mo- 
ments in silence, and then Lucian said: 

“That thing is settled. And now toa solu- 
tion of the mystery. Of course the villain will 
expect that we are all three of us dead, and when 
he finds we are alive, he will naturally think we 
have overcome the effects of his work. He may 
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try to make way with us again; but we are now 
prepared for him, and can watch bim.” 

“T’ll keep an eye on him,” said Cesar, “ for 
I sartinly know him.” 

After this the party returned to the breakfast- 
room, having first swept up the remaining dough 
and put it beneath the shed floor. The flour 


was also put away where no harm could come | 


from it, and then Mrs. Willis commenced to clear 
away the dishes; but ever and anon she would 
stop in her work and gaze upon the floor in 
thought, and before she had wholly done her 
morning’s work, she retired to her chamber and 
sat down by the side of the bed, leaning her head 
upon her hands. Thus Lucian found her. She 
started up at his approach, and endeavored to 
conceal her emotions. 

“Ah, my mother,” the son said, placing his 
hand upon her shoulder, “ you must not deceive 
me. Now tell me what it is that thus moves 
you. There is something more than you are 
willing to own. Do not fear to trust me, my 
dear mother.” 

“My son, would you wonder that a woman 
should be moved under such circumstances as 
these ?” 

“And is this all that moves yon now ?” asked 
Lucian. 

“This and the thoughts which it has brought 
up in my mind.” 

The youth stood and gazed awhile upon his 
parent, and then he turned away. He surely had 
thoughts which he did not then speak, and there 
may have been doubts in his mind which he chose 
rather to bear than to oppress his mother with 
them. He went out and sought Cwsar, and it 
was arranged between them that they would not 
go into the forest on that day, so they went at 
work in the back garden. 

It was near eleven o’clock that the men went 
into the house to rest and refresh themselves, and 
just as they were about to sit down to the table, 
where the widow had placed some bread and 
milk, there came a rap upon the front door. 
Lucian went to answer the summons, and as he 
opened the door he beheld Mr. John Cross. 
The youth may have been a little startled, but 
he recovered his entire eelf-control before the 
other did. 

“ Will you walk in, sir?” said he, calmly and 
politely. 

“No—ah—I guess not. I—a—Did the phy- 
sician call this morning ?” 

“No, sir, he did not.” 

“Well, Idid not find him at home, but I left 
express word with the servant. But how is the 
negro now ?” 

“ He is entirely recovered, sir?” 

“Ah—then he only had a fit, I suppose?” 

“Jt had every appearance of a fit, I believe, 
sir.”” 

“Ah, yes. 
you say ?” 

“ He has, sir,” returned Lucian; and while he 
was thus conversing he embraced the opportunity 
to examine the man’s form and features more 
particularly, and he now saw that he must be 
the same man who had shot Sir George. The 
head he remembered well, since Cesar had call- 
ed his attention to it, and also the peculiar for- 
mation of the shoulders. 

“T thought I would call,” resumed the quon- 
dam guest, ‘for I have heard of whole families 
being seized with such fits, and often they prove 
fatal. Ihave never seen an instance of it, but 
from what I have heard I thought, after I went 
away this morning, that this might terminate in 
one of those cases, and as the thought became 
fixed in my mind, I could not resist the wish to 
call. But Iam happy to find that my fears were 
without foundation. I suppose you or your 
mother have not felt anything of it ?”” 

“Why, we did both of us experience some 
strange feelings, but we fancied it must be some- 
thing we had eaten or drank that cansed it. I 
have heard of people’s being made sick by not 
burning their coffee enough.” 


And he has entirely recovered, 


“Ah, yes, that is very frequent—very frequent; 
as the green coffee contains a deadly poison. 
But lam glad I called, for I shall now rest 
easy.” 

“IT am very happy that you are so pleased,” 
returned Lucian, with a touch of sarcasm which 





he could not repress. 

Mr. Cross then bade the youth good-day, and 
took his departure. 

Lucian had returned to the sitting-room, and | 
was upon the point of sitting down to the table | 
again, when his attention was arrested by the | 
sound of voices in the street, and on going to the 
front window, a sight met his gaze which made | 
his blood curdle; and in a moment more his | 
mother was by his side; but she only took one 
look, and then, with a deep groan, she turned 
from the scene. 


In acart, which was drawn by an old, shabby | 
horse, eat two females, one of them a middle- 
aged person, and the other a woman upon whose | 
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head the frosts of seventy winters had placed 
their blighting touch. The former was a poor 
widow who had neither son nor daughter living, | 
and who had earned a livelihood as a nurse for 


several years past. She had now been accused 


of bewitching some children whom she had lately 


nursed. The parents of these children were 
both of them drunken creatures, and their two 
youngest children were subject to fits, and the 
e ‘Sinus 
oldest of the two had now become idiotic from 
their effects. The nurse had been unwise enough 
to say that the misfortune of the children was 
owing to the parents’ intemperance; and they, 


| having heard of it, just acensed the woman of 
witchcraft, as she had been with the children | 


much. 

It was thought a very strong case, and the ill- 
fated victim of dranken revenge was now on her 
way to Gallows Hill! The elder woman was a 
maiden lady who had been a cripple for the last 
forty years. She had made some complaint 
against a few wicked boys who had annoyed her 
by breaking the glass of her windows, and in re- 
venge she was complained of as a witch. The 
children had been the only witnesses against 
her, but they swore that she had bewitched them, 
and on her appearance before them, two, more 
witty than the others, went off into apparent 
spasms. This was enough, and the poor old 
woman was condemned to die. 

Lucian gazed upon the scene until his heart 
became faint and sick, and then he turned away 
deeply pained and disgusted. 

“Tcan hardly realize that such things are,” 
he said, looking into his mother’s face. “ It does 
not scem possible that enlightened people can 
be guilty of such terrible abominations.” 

“Tt is a dreadful thing,” returned the mother, 
shuddering; ‘but I know not where I should 
sooner look for bigotry and superstition then 
among the professing meck ones of earth. O, 
they have learned to cry out like a lamb, but 
they have not ceased to be lions and wolves !” 

This was too true; or, at least, so thought 
Lucian. His food for that hour remained un- 
touched, for he had no appetite for it now. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
VERPLEXITY. 


Ow the day following the events last recorded, 
Lucian started at an carly hour tor the old hun- 
ter’s cot, leaving Casar behind to entertain any 
suspicious personage who might call. The 
youth reached his destination without difficulty, 
and found the baronet sitting up in his chair—a 
large rocking-chair which Lucian had procured 
for him. He was changed much from the stout, 
ruddy look which he possessed when he first en- 
tered that forest, but he had lost none of his no- 
ble, generous look, and his dark eye burned as 
brightly as ever when his soul was moved. 

“ Sir George,” said Lucian, after other matters 
of course had been disposed of. “I think we have 
found the man who shot you.” 

The invalid half started to his feet, and as h 
sank back again he uttered : 

“Then I shall know if my suspicions are cor- 
rect. What manner of man was he? What is 
his name?” 

“ He gave his name as John Cross.” 

“ Cross?” returned Sir George, with a dubi- 
ous expression. ‘‘ But,” he added, with a bright- 
er look, “it is an easy matter for a man to change 
his name. But how looked he ?” 

“He was a tall man; rather heavily framed, 
but slim in flesh; a palpable tendency of the 
shoulders to hump; a very large head, with 
black eyes; coarse, heavy features, and coarse, 
black hair.” 

“That is the man!” uttered Sir George, ina 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘ There can be no more doubt. 
But what was he doing at your house ?” 

“He was on the same kind of business in 
which I first found him engeged, thengh at work 
with different tools.” 

“Do you mean that he came there for mis- 
chief?” 

“Yes, sir—he came with the unmistakable 
purpose of putting usall to death.” And there- 
upon Lucian related all that Caesar had seen, 
together with what had subsequently transpired. 
When he had concluded, Sir George gazed silent- 
ly into his face for a full minute. 

“Is it possible!” he at length uttered, clasp- 
ing his hands, and laying them upon his bosom 
“ But his name is not Cross. His true name is 
Bion Lowton; and he is a cousin of mine.” 

“ But what is his object in wishing to kill you?” 
asked Lucian, in surprise. 

“Gold! gold!” retarned Sir George, bitterly. 
“ He would kill me for my gold. 


a 


He is my near- 


est living relative upon my father’s side, and he | 
thinks if I am dead he will come in for my great | 


wealth.” 
“Bat why should he wish to kill me and my 
mother ?” 


| “Ah, he has some deep reason of his own. I 
have often heard him speak of you, but never 
with much good will.” 

“ Speak of me?” 

“Ay—of you and your mother.” 

“And why should he? Surely I never saw 
the man before.” 

“Ah—you know not what you may have seen 
| in your childhood days. Perhaps you do not 
even remember your father ?”’ 

“O, yes—I remember my father very well, 
for with his death commenced my idea of life. 
The first thing of life I can remember is of see- 
| ing my father lying upon his bed, and of my 

mother holding me upto see him. I remem- 
ber how I crawled up on the bed, and how my 
father clasped me to his bosom and kissed me. 
And I remember, too, how his arms gradually 
relaxed their grasp, and how my mother took 
me down. I saw the strange shade that passed 
over my father’s face, and then my mother told 
me he was—dead! That was the first I knew of 
death ; and so it was my first of life. And since 
that time I have known no relations in life which 
could have brought upon me the enmity of any 
man, save one who has not yet tried to harm 
me—at least to my knowledge,” replied the 
young man. 

For some time the invalid gazed into the 
yeuth’s face without speaking, and during that 
time he seemed engrossed by thoughts of more 
than ordinary moment. At length he said, in a 
low, sad tone: 

“Alas, too few of us know really what life is, 
until we are called to the knowledge by some 
stroke of calamity; and even then but very few 
rightly prize the real blessings of life, rather 
spending their energies in reaching away into 
some unknown sphere after chimerical things, 
than in enjoying the blessings which every one 
may find right at hand, simply by opening the 
eyes in the right direction.” 

“That is true, sir,” replied Lucian, warmly. 


“And sometimes I am led alimgst to the belief 
that the people, ft of their 
senses.» From the -erdotal 


robes, to the beggar in his rags, all seem intent 
on hunting up and embracing the miseries of 
life, while all its calm joys are thrown coldly 
aside as of no worth. Of love no account seems 
to bemade. That mightiest of all Christ’s weap- 
ons is thrown away, and in its place stands the 
gaunt spectre of fear. If they would make men 
holy, they work with fear; and if they would 
establish obedience of any kind, the same false 
incentive is used. And look now at the terrible 
cloud that has gathered over us. See the man 
who has been pronounced the most eloquent 
preacher in the colonies—and who has also been 
elassed among the most eminent jurists—apd 
who even assumes the responsibilities of govern- 
ment—see him, sitting here in our midst, enga- 
ged inthe work of condemning poor helpless 
women to death, on the ground that they hold 
power direct from Satan !’”” 

“Tt sees hardly possible, and yet so 1 know 
itis. But I am satisfied that it cannot be so 
much longer, for the native intelligence of the 
people must sweep the fatal superstition away. 
Before I left Boston J heard some of the leading 
men there conversing on the subject, and they 
pledged themselves to do away with the curse if 
possible. It only requires one turn of the tide. 
Let some mighty mind once move the social 
waters, and they will rush back to a point even 
beyond that from whence they started on this 
fatal flood.” 

For a long while the two sat there and con- 
versed upon social subjects,each seeming charm- 
ed with the other’s wit and intelligence. But 
finally, Lucian saw that his friend was becoming 
weak and fatigued, and he arose to take his de- 
parture. 
| “ Hold one moment,” said the baronet. “We 

have not yet decided about Bion Lowton. IJ am 
sure that he is the man, and the more I think of 
it, the more firm do I become in my belief. 
Now what mean you to do?” 

“ Really, sir, I do not know what to do. 
What should you advise?” 

“ Why, for my own wish, I should have him 
run at large awhile longer, for I wish to be more 
certain of his intentions towards me. He has 
| some influential friends in Boston; and I have 
| been thinking whether the negro’s testimony 





might not be torn in pieces, and the evil thrown 

back upon his own head. You know how jus 

tice works now adays; and, too, how this ram 
pant prejudice and superstition may be brought 
to bear against any one by a little falsehood. 

| But if you wait awhile there may be some clue 
to the fellow’s meaning.” 

“T have thought very near the same myself, 
sir,” returned Lucian. “Bat I have thought, 
also, that this man might have suspected thar 
we saw him fire at you, and that for this reason 
| he seeks to remove us from the power of ap 
pearing against him.” 
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“T think not,” said the baronet; for Lowton 
has certainly some older reason than that for 
his enmity.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“ But what can it be ?” 

“That is more than I am prepared to tell— 
only I am sure it is 80.” 

The youth cared not to ask any more questions, 
and with the expressed hope that the sufferer 
might soon recover he took his leave. When he 
reached home he found everything as he had left 
it, nothing more having been seen of the would- 
be assassin. He asked his mother what she 
wished to have done concerning their strange 
enemy, and she told him she should be govern- 
ed by his own wishes. He then informed her of 
the conversation he had had with Sir George 
Gcanby. 

“And now,” said he, “do you know anything 
of this ?” 

“ Surely, my son,” replied the mother, in won- 
der, “I have no idea of what this can mean. I 
know not that I ever had an enemy.” 

“Nor do I know of any circumstance in my 
life upon which such enmity could be founded,” 
added Lucian, in a tone of perplexity. “And 
yet this man has known us, and has held some 
ill-feeling towards us, for Sir George told me 
that he had often heard him speak of us thus.” 

“Tnever knew a man of that name before, 
my son—never.” 

“Ah—but his name is not Cross. Sir George 
says his name is Bion Lowton.” 

“ Bion Lowton?” repeated the woman, slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

“Yes. The baronet says he is a cousin of 
his.” 

“Bion Lowton? his cousin?” 

“Yes.” : 

Mrs. Willis turned pale as death, and her 
frame shook with a fearful emotion. Vacantly 
she gazed upon her son, and for the while she 
seemed to forget that he was present, her eyes 
only remaining fixed upon him as the last object 
upon which she had looked previous to the fall- 
ing of this strange emotion upon her. The 
deathlike expression of her face grew deeper, 
and but for the intervention of her son she would 
have fallen to the floor. He carried her to her 
bed, and having placed her thereon she soon re- 
covered. Lucian sat by her side, and as soon as 
she manifested a returning consciousness, he ask- 
ed her what had caused her sudden emotion. 
Awhile she bowed her head, and pressed her 
hands upon her brow; but at length she gazed 
up, and in a low, tremulous tone, replied : 

“Ask me not now, my son, for I cannot @ll 
you. Blame me not that I have betrayed this 
emotion, for I could not help it. I know not 
that I ever saw Bion Lowton before, but the 
name brought back tomy mind a scenc—a—” 

The woman stopped and bowed her head again ; 
and this time she burst into tears. 

“Why, mother,” urged Lucian, winding his 
arm about her neck, “if you love me, tell me of 
this strange thing. What is it that affects you 
thus? Come, what should you hide from your 
son ?” 

“TI would hide nothing which you necd to 
know,” the mother replied, wiping away her 


tears. “ Butif you love me, ask me not of 
this. So: you all, bat, O, not 
now. ‘present, Lucian.’ 


The youth was slow in moving. He gazed 
into his mother’s tear-wet face, but he asked no 
more. He simply kissed her, as a sort of as- 
surance that he was not offended, and then with- 
drew. But he was sorely puzzled, and well he 
might be, for here was a result to a most puz- 
zling affair, and itself more puzzling than all else. 
Never before had he seen his mother so moved 
but once, and that was away back long years 
agone, when she wept over the corse of him who 
had gone and left her alone with her child. Yet 
he had often seen her when strange spells of 
melancholy were upon her, but he had thought 
little ofthem. Now, however, those times seem 
ed to be connected with the present, and in Lu- 
cian’s mind they had one general cause. But 
his conjectures threw no light upon the subject, 
and he tried to forget that anything unusual had 
happened. This, however, he could not do; so 
he ywas forced to the task of keeping himself as 
comfortable as possible with a perplexing load 
upon his mind. 

In the meantime the mother had banished all 
traces of tears from her face, and no one could 
have told, who knew her not, that anything unu- 
sual had moved her. But there was a weight 
upon her soul which yet bowed her down—an 
emotion which reached away down among the 
memories of the past, and dragged up a thought 
she would give worlds to banish. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE MEETS WITH AN ENEMY. 


Tue evening was calm and beautiful, the moon, 
just past its first quarter, shining brightly in the 
heavens, and the myriad stars glittering cheer- 
fully in their dark vault of blue. Lucian Willis 
turned into the garden of Roger Lyon’s mansion, 
and ere long afterwards he was met by Agnes. 
They greeted each other warmly, openly, and 
frankly, and the moonbeams rested updn warm 
smiles as they sought the lovers’ faces. It was 
no sudden, ephemeral love which warmed those 
two generous souls, but an affection founded 
upon a thorough knowledge of each other’s wor- 
thiness, and cemented by many vows which were 
soul-born and true. Agnes placed her arm with- 
in that of her lover, and they moved off towards 
the road, taking their way towards the outskirts 
of the town. Many subjects of only passing in- 
terest were discussed, and finally there ensued a 
silence of some moments, which Lucian broke as 
follows : 

“Agnes, we may have been unwise in allowing 
our hearts thus to become fixed in a love so 
strong as ours has become, without first knowing 
that there would be no barrier to our union. O, 
what would be our future fate of earth, if wo were 
to be separated now ?” 

“Thave not thought there could be a bar to 
our union,” retumed Agnes, hopefully. “My 
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' father has spoken with me on the subject, but he 


has not forbid me from you.” 

“ How? I thought he objected to me ?” 

“ Perhaps he does; bat he has been fairenough 
to give me a choice, and I have chosen you.” 

“ But what was the other proposition ?” 

“Why,” returned the maiden, with a smile, 
“he told me I might have my share of his wealth, 
or have you, just as I pleased, and I simply in- 
formed him that I should take my love, and leave 
his wealth to those who preferred it.” 

“But, Agnes—you shall not thus lose your 
patrimony for my sake.” 

“ Perhaps you would rather I should retain it, 
Lucian.” 

“T would have you do just as your own calm 
judgment shall dictate, loved one. For my part, 
Ihave seen enough of money to know that he 
who possesses it can do the most good among his 
suffering fellows, and thus secure to himself a 
large amount of pure joy; but yet, on other con- 
siderations, I woul rather have you without 
your wealth than with it. I would not have had 
you poor, for then you would not have been 
Agnes Lyon; but if you come to me with only 
your own warm love, and your noble, virtuous 
heart, then none can say the glitter of gold daz- 
zled my eyes. Yet Iam differently situated from 
you. To me are only presented the two ideas— 
a wife with wealth, or a wife without; while to 
your consideration is thrown in the third idea of 
your father’s wish in this matter.” 

The fair girl’s eyes were beaming brightly as 
she now gazed up into her lover’s face, for he 
had spoken that which had removed all linger- 
ing doubt feom her mind. She had never feared 
that Lucian loved her one whit more or less on 
account of her money, but yet the thought had 
forced itself upon her that he might miss the 
gold, nevertheless. 

“T know,” she replied, “ that I have this third 
consideration of which you speak, but I have 
disposed of it long ago. There is something 
peculiar in my situation. I may speak with you 
as I would speak with no other person. You 
know that between myself and my parents there 
is little of sympathy; and I am persuaded that 
my father takes so little interest in my affairs 
that he would care litile how I bestowed my 
hand. He is not an aristocrat, in the strict 
sense of that term, nor has he any unusual de- 
gree of family pride—perhaps not enough. He 
loves money—he worships it, and—and—I fear 
his own soul is of secondary importance with him. 
It is this love of money that colors all his acts, 
and enters into all his thoughts and feelings. 
He is superstitious, very, and he thinks that this 
is religion; and bigotry enters largely into his 
religious character. I have pondered upon the 
subject well, and I have made up my mind. O, 
I would not wish to hurry away from my child- 
hood’s home, but yet it will be a happy moment 
which leads me over its threshold to my husband’s 
arms. You understand me now, Lucian ?” 

“Yes, blessed one,” uttered the youth; “and 
the joy of this moment is no more than I had 
hoped. But,” he added, in a lower key, “ sup- 
pose your father should discover that I had a 
hand in getting Laura Burke away from his 


power? That would touch him upon a tender | 


and irritable point. Until that he never had 
cause for enthity towards me; and should he 
discover—” 

“ But he cannot,” interrupted Agnes, warmly. 

“Ah, I don’t know. There are many ways by 
which the suspicion may come to him.” 

The maiden was silent for some moments, 
and during that time she thought deeply. At 
length she spoke : 

“And if he should discover it he would be apt 
to forbid you from entering his house ; but let 
us not contrive to imagine fears, Lucian. ‘ Suf- 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof.’ ” 

“You are right, Agnes.” 

And in accordance with this acknowledgment 
the conversation took a new turn, a newone for 
the evening, but one which had often been taken 
before, and one in which the conversation of lov- 
ers never tires of travelling. 

But those now happy lovers little thought how 
stern a truth they had touched upon. Even 
when Lucian gave words to a possible fear, he 
little thought how prophetic those words might 
prove. 

It was near ten o’clock when they returned to 
the house, and just as the youth was about to 
take leave of his love, Roger Lyon appeared be- 
forethem. They could see by the moonlight that 
his face wore a scowl of deep wrath, and that 
passion sat enthroned upon the judgment-scat of 
his soul. 

“Mr. Willis,” he said, in a hoarse, unnatural 
tone, “I wish to see you within a few moments. 
Agnes, you will come also.” 

The youth may have hesitated a moment, but 
it was more for the purpose of collecting his 
thoughts than from any fear. He at once follow- 
ed the merchant into the house, Agnes bringing 
up the rear. When they had reached the par- 
lor, a room which was seldom used, and the 
shutters of which were almost always closed, Mr. 
Lyon motioned the young man toa seat. Lu- 
cian obeyed the motion, and Agnes seated herself 
close by him upon a richly-carved Indian settee. 
There was asingle lamp burning upon the man- 
tel-shelf, which gave just light enough to be 
drank up in the large apartment without much 
more than throwing a sort of spectral glare over 
the objects contained therein. The merchant 





seated himsclf, and then turning towards Lucian, | 


he said, his voice sounding hoarse and deeply 
agitated : 

“Mr. Willis, Iam about to ask you a ques- 
tion which I hope you will answer promptly, and 
to the point. Where is Laura Burke ?” 

The youth was startled by this question, and 
instinctively his eye sought Agnes ere he an- 
swered. She was startled, too, for the memory 
of the words her lover had spoken on the same 
subject were fresh upon her. 

“Why do you ask me that question, sir?” 
Lucian said, after a moment’s thought. 


returned, with some additional sternness. 


bat that you led her away from this house. You 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were seen to leave my garden with her in com- 
pany, and your stout negro also with you. And 


to assure you that my information is not mere — 


guess work, I will inform you that at the wil- 
lows you met her mother, whom you took along 
with you.” 

For a few moments Lucian was dumb with 
surprise at this startling revelation. He of 
course knew that some one had watched him, 
and that there was consequently no room for 
evasion. He must now meet the question plain- 
ly, and defend himself upon his own firmness. 
He noticed that Agnes trembled some, but he 
dared not look at her too directly, for fear she 
might betray her own share in the work under 
consideration. 

“Mr. Lyon,” he at length said, speaking with 
forced calmness; “I see you have a record of 
my proceedings very plainly set down, so you 
will have no need of much ingenuity in holding 
me to the truth. You ask me where Laura 
Burke is? I answer you: I cannot tell.” 

“But do you know where she is ?” 

“T have not seen her, sir, since the night on 
which she left your house; nor have I heard 
from her but once, and then I was merely in- 
formed that she was safe and well.” 

“And where did you carry her to from here ?” 

“Mr. Lyon, when that poor girl trusted herself 
to my care she relied upon my honor for safety. 
I should prove myself a villain could I now be- 
tray her.” 

“Do you mean that you will not answer my 
question ?” asked Lyon, with a slight show of 
anger. 

“T have answered you, sir,” returned th 
youth, very calmly. ' 

“But do you refuse to inform me where you 
left the girl ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

Mr. Lyon started with a touch of vengeance. 

“T may force you to it, sir,” he hissed. 

“No, no, sir—you cannot force me. But just 
look at it: A poor, inoffensive girl, who has 
done harm to no one, but whose whole life has 
been one continuous record of purity and good- 
ness, comes to me—or sends to me in spirit 
through another, to save her from a terrible fate. 
I fly to rescue her, and bear her to a place of 
safety. I accept her blessings and her thanks, 
and pray that God may guard and keep her, and 
then come away. And-now I am asked to be- 
tray her into the hands of the very fate from 
which I hoped and swore to save her. What 
man would ever put faith in me again ?”’ 

“Young man,” rejoined Lyon, keeping back 
his passion, “ you know not of what you speak. 
Do you realize that in the work you have done 
you have literally enlisted on the side of the 
devil? that you are directly working for that 
fatal and eternal enemy of mankind ®” 

“No, sir, lam sure I was not aware of any 
such thing.” 

“But you are.” 

“ Pray, tell me how ?” 

“Why, the girl whom you have carried off is 
but an emissary of the fiend. She is a confirm- 
ed witch.” 

“T cannot believe it.” . 

“ But I know it.” 

“And what, then, would you do with her, if 
she should be placed in your power ?” 

“There is but one safe way in which to dis- 
pose of them.” 

“And that is to hang them, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you would be the means of putting that 
poor girl to death? 0, sir, what a—” 

“Stop, Mr. Willis,” interrupted the merchant, 
with a flashing eye. ‘I did not call you in here 
for the purpose of receiving a lecture from you. 
If you are ready to lend your assistance to the 
devil, Iam not. I know the character of the 
girl, and I know how dangerous she is to com- 
munity. PerhapsI should be as unwilling to 
inflict needless pain as you would be, but I am 
not to be turned from a holy purpose. A man’s 
right hand is not a thing to be cut off for mere 
love of cutting, nor is an eye a thing to be 
plucked out simply for the sport of the thing ; 
but if the hand be struck with some disease, the 
contagion of which must be fatal to the whole 
body, that hand had better be cut off than that 
the whole body perish. So, too, with the eye— 
‘If it offend thee, pluck it out.’ And so it is 
with the case in hand: Rather than have the 
whole community eternally perish, I would pluck 
out those who offend.” 

“And you would swear, then, that this poor 
girl is a witch ?” 

“Ay, for I know it.” 

“ Well, sir—I can simply say, that I have no 
faith in this thing. If Lauru Burke be a witch, 
however, she is surely doing no harm now, and 
perhaps the evil spirit may leave her.” 

The merchant eyed Lucian very sharply for a 
few moments, and finally he said : 

“Once more I ask you. Will you tell me 
where Laura Burke is ?” 

“No, sir, I will not.” Once or twice the youth 
felt inclined to hint at the real cause for this 
movement against the girl, but a moment’s 
thought restrained him. If he hinted at this, 
then Lyon would know that Laura had told what 
she had heard, and consequently his efforts to 
recapture her would be more strenuous, and he 
might be concocting some diabolical scheme 
against any other whom he thought to be pos- 
sessed of the secret. 


Roger Lyon arose to his feet as Lucian return- 
ed his answer, and with his hands folded em- 
phatically together, he said : 

“Now mark me: You may be morein my 
power than you imagine. But I will not touch 
upon that now. I know thet my child hada 
hand in letting the prisoner forth from her place 





of confinement, for I have since called to mind | 


the fact that she hada key to the wine-vault. 
Now I know the love you bear for each other, 
and I know how fondly you have planned for a 


consummation of your oft plighted vows. Tell 
“Of whom else should I ask ?’’ the merchant | 


me where Laura Burke is, and you shall he wed- 


' 

, ded; but refuse to answer me as I ask, and you 
“Come, let there be no prevarication. I know | 
very well that you not only know where she is, 


see each other from this time forth no more! 
Now understand me, for Iam in solemn earnest. 


; If you do not tell me where you left the girl, then 


| ing a thick pile 


you see each other this night for the last time 
on earth !” 

Lucian Willis turned pale, for there was a 
dreadful meaning in the words he had heard. 
They touched the tenderest spotin his whole 
soul with a touch of death. He gazed upon 
Agnes, and he found her gaze fixed upon him 


with equal earnestness. She, too, had turned | 


pale, and her hands were involuntarily clasped. 
But the noble youth pondered not long. 

“ Mr. Lyon,” he said, calmly enough, but with 
evident pain, “I know your daughter well 
enough to know that she would scorn to accept 
the hand which came to her through such a chan- 
nel. I know she would lose half the love, and 
all the respect, she now bears me, could I so far 


forget my honor as to betray the friend who has | 


entrusted life itself to my keeping. Your threat 
does not move me.” 

The handsome features of Agnes were lighted 
up with # grateful look as she heard this noble 
reply, and Lucian noticed it. So from that mo- 
ment his decision was firm as earth itself. And 
even Mr. Lyon was not so angry as he would 
have been at a simple refusal. There was some- 
thing in his native honesty—in this stubborn in- 
tegrity—that moved him with a new feeling. 
Surely it did not suit his purpose, but then he 
could not help honoring it for all that. 

“But,” he said, assuming a persuasive tone, 
“T do not threaten alone. I also make you a 
promise, Tell me where she is, and Agnes shall 
be yours.” 

“Mr. Lyon, you do not seem yet to under- 
stand me. Even the fear of death will not 
tempt me to betray Laura Burke into your 
power.” 

“Then,” cried the now infuriated merchant, 
starting to his feet again, “ you shall suffer the 
consequences of your stubbornness! By the 
Book, Iam not without power, and you shall 
feel it. Remember, you cross not my threshold 
again. You and Agnes have met for the last 
time! Nor is this all. If you still persist, you 
shall be deemed as an accomplice of witches, 
and you shall suffer accordingly. Your mother, 
too, may be found in league with the Evil One, 
and to prove her so may be an easy matter.” 

This was more than Lucian could calmly bear. 
He arose to his feet, and while his eyes flashed, 
and his broad chest heaved, he utiered : 

“Stop, Mr. Lyon, for by the mass, you may 
run your own neck into the nuvse! One word 
from my lips, and your character is blasted for- 
ever. I can set on foot an investigation which 
can only result in your ruin. O, who would not 
rather die and be forgotten, than live with the 
finger of scorn and contempt pointing always at 
the trembling culprit ?” 

“Ha, villain! You know, do you?” hissed 
the merchant. He had entirely lost his self- 
control, and with one bound he sprang forward 
and caught the youth by the throat. ‘“ By hea- 
yens, youngster, you go not hence until you—’”’ 

But Lucian could not wait for more words. 
The gripe upon his throat gave him pain, and 
this was a spark which could not fail of igniting 
the inflammable temper that had been gradually 
culminating in his soul. With one powerful 
blow he felled the merchant to the floor, and 
after gazing upon him for a moment, he turned 
to Agnes. 

“You do not blame me?” he said, be- 
seechingly. 

“No, no, Lucian, I cannot.” 

“ And you will love me yet?” 

“Yes, yes—forever.” 

“Then adieu. I will not stop for a renewal 
of this scene.” 

Thus speaking, he took his hat and hastened 
from the room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





POPULATION OF CHINA. 

We may with tolerable safety estimate the 
present population of the Chinese empire as be- 
tween 350,000,000 and 400,000,000 of human 
beings. The constant flow of emigration from 
China, contrasted with the complete absence of 
immigration into China, is striking evidence of 
the redundancy of the population; for though 
that emigration is almost wholly confined to two 
provinces—namely, Kwangtung and Fookien— 
representing together a population of probably 
from 34,000,000 to 35,000,000, over 2,000,000 
from these provinces alone is located in foreign 
countries. In the kingdom of Siam it is esti- 
mated that there are at least 1,500,000 Chinese, 
of which 200,000 are in the capital (Bankok.) 


They crowd all the islands of the Indian Archi- | 


pelago. In Java, we know by a correct census, 
there are 136,000. Cochin China teems with 
Chinese. In this colony we are seldom without 
one, two or three vessels takinz Chinese emi- 
grants to California and other places. Multitudes 
go to Australia, to the Philippines, to the Sand- 
wich Islands, to the western coast of Central 
and Southern America; some have made their 
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MANOU. 


*..~ 
BY MAS. M. BE. ROBINSON. 
Srrowearm, son of Redknife, was called the 
bravest of the braves. He was mighty in war, 
and the fame of his deeds was wide as the coun- 
try of his fathers. He was a warrior of the 


| Pawnee nation. He was often on the path of his 


enemies, and never returned without proof of his 
prowess. He was famous, too, in the hunt. He 
could run like a buffalo, and bear fatigue like the 


| hardiest brave of his people. One day, while 





way to British India. The emigration to the | 


British West Indies has been considerable—to 
the Havana greater still. The annual arrivals 


| 
in Singapore are estimated on an average of , ‘ 
| The agent would have spoken again, but a score 
annually to return to China.—Sir John Bowring. | 


10,000, and 2000 is the number that are said 





MOZART’S DEATH. 


Letters from Vienna tell us that it is believed | 
Mozart’s tomb has been found. The 6th De- | 


cember, 1781, Wolfgang Amedee Mozart, chapel 
master and chamber composer of the court, died 
in Vienna, aged only thirty-six. He,was buried 
in the Jordan’s field of St. Marks Cemetery as a 
pauper from St. = parish ; the expenses of 
the funcra! being eight florins, thirty-six kreutzers 
and hearse three florins. He caught the disease, 
which proved fatal, at Prague, whither he was 
carried by his duties as chapel master in atten- 
dance on the coronation of Emperor Leopold 11. 
He was sick a fortnight and died in the misera- 
ble garret of an obscure house on whose site the 
splendid Mozarthof now stands, and which is or- 
namented with the great master’s bust, made 
after the plaster cast Count Deyn took shortly 
after his death. His piace of burial is unknown 
chiefly because neither his wife, nor Schikaneder, 
the manager of the Wein theatre (whose fortunes 
he made) took the trouble to place a stone to 
mark his remains’ last resting-place.— Musical 
World. 
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MOSAIC RUGS, 

An Englishman has obtained a patent for plac- 

t on the ba¢k or underside 

of mosaic rugs ‘hese beautiful rugs have their 

separate colored pieces pasted with a solvent of 

India rubber ; the backing of a thick pile of car- 


pet renders the India rubber solvent less suscep: | 


ble of becoming stiff in cold weather, because 
itis thus placed between woollen substances, 


i which are good non-conductors.—Sci. American. 


hunting alone on the borders of the country of 
the Paducas, he saw a beautifal girl whose love- 
liness quickened the pulsations of his warrior 
heart. He did not present himself before her, 
not wishing to alarm her, his nation being at war 
with the Paducas ; but he admired her from his 
place of concealment and went away deeply 
enamored. He lost his love for the chase, and 
the war-path was no longer attractive. Finding 
it difficult to forget the Paduca maiden, he re- 
paired often to the spot where’ chance had thrown 
her in his way, in hopes of seeing her again. 
He went many times before he succeeded. 

Now it happened at one of the stolen journeys 
to the Paduca border, that Manou—her name 
was Manou—happened to see him without being 
perceived herself; so she observed his move- 
ments fora long time. The son of Redknife 
was handsome. His eyes were bold as the wild 
eagle’s, his bearing proud and daring. Manou 
saw all this at a glance—for Indian maidens are 
connoisseurs of manliness and masculine grace— 
and her gentle bosom became a prey to the same 
emotions that destroyed the peace of the young 
brave. She grew melancholy and. walked in 
secluded places day by day. The suit of Wa- 
benosi, the chief of her tribe, was rejected. The 
sadness of Manou became the subject of remark 
among the young men and women of her acquaint- 
ance, and a cause of much vague conjecture. 

Life became so distasteful to the son of B@A- 
knife, that he resolved to leave his people for a 
time, and see if solitude and adventure would 
not cure him of his passion for the daughter of 
his enemies. He departed one morning, early, 
before the lodges were astir, and was seen no 
more for months. No one knew what had be- 
come of Strongarm, and there was much mourn- 
ing for him at the Pawnee village, where he was 
a universal favorite. 

One morning when the sun was yellow as gold 
and his rays fell on the Indian town like fire, the 
young brave sought his people. Although it was 
early, he found considerable commotion in the 
village, men and women running from lodge to 
lodge, and children shouting gleefully. Wrap- 
ping his blanket closely about him, he advanced 
to learn the cause of what he beheld. A little 
boy whom he accosted told him what he was 
anxious to know. The Pawnee braves had been 
on the war-path, a victory had been gained over 
the Paducas, and a female captive taken, whose 
fate had already been decided by the principal 
men of the nation. She was doomed to pass 
through the agony of fire to reach the pleasant 
lands of the Indian races. Strongarm pressed 
forward to see the unfortunate women. She 
stood in a circle of warriors; her hands were 
bound before her with strings of buckskin, her 
head meekly bent, trembling at the vengeful 
looks of the pitiless throng. Strongarm pressed 
nearer; he made a stunning, fearful discovery— 
the captive was Manou! He staggered from 
the scene, beckoning one of the ofdest chiefs to 
follow him. When they were alone he revealed 
himself, and hastened to speak of the captive. 
He referred to her sex, youth and beauty, urging 
upon him to consider the useles:ness and bar- 
barity of such a sacrifice. 

“ But,” said the chief, “she is of the Paduca 
nation !” 

“She is a maiden,” replied Strongarm. 

“The Pawnees and the Paducas are at war,” 
replied the chief. : 

“The Pawnees do not fear women,” added the 
young brave. 

“ But by-and-by, if we release her, she will go 
to the lodge of some Paduca warrior and raise 
up children to our enemies—children who will 
one day wicld the tomahawk and bend the bow,” 
continued the old Pawnee. 

Strongarm said much more, but without mov- 
ing the stern chief. He ceased to remonstrate, 
secing the utter hopelessness of words. A gov- 
ernment agent who happened to be preseut, 


shocked at the meditated atrocity, made a speech ~ 


to the assembled warriors, of some length, set- 
ting forth to the best of his abilities, the cruclty 
of such a deed. He was heard with respect, but 
his reasons had no other effect than to hasten 
preparations for the consummation of the tragedy. 


of flashing eyes being fixed menacingly upon 
him, he prudently remained silent. 

Strongarm was not idle. He procured two of 
the fleetest horses in the village, and tied them 
near the spot where the death-fires were to b« 
lighted. Full of a great purpose, he awaited the 
proper moment. Manou was conducted to the 
pile, and her fair and trembling person secured 
to the stake. The fagots were arranged, and 
the red circle formed according to the savage 
formula of such rites. A warrior approached 
the passive maiden with a flaming brand, and in 
an instant a jet of flame shot up. Manou raised 
her eyes and cast them around upon the silent 
figures that shut her in, fora single look of hu 
man sympathy. Of asadden the grim throng 
was agitated; the braves were hurled back, a 


noble form bounded into the area, seattering the 
fagots, cut her bands, raised her in his arms, run 
with her like a deer, sat her upon one of the 


horses, mounted the other, and the twain shot 


away like arrows. Manou was saved. No pur 


suit was ordered, for such an act seemed to them 

the direct interposition of the Great Spirit. The 

Pawnees returned silently to their lodges, inward 

ly admiring the boldness of the son of Redknif 
Strongarm jouracyed with Manon to the « 

try of the Paducas, and having asked the maiden’s 

hand in marriage 


reypnicmg 


the bridal took place wit! 
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A SEA-SIDE STO! 
HY FREDERICK W. SAU NDE 
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MANOU. 


“BS. M. E. ROBINSON. 
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braves. He was mighty in war, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE CASKET. 
BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
The casket is open for jewels of thought, 
Not flashes of flattery—those are not sought; 


The gems of the heart are the riches desired, 
By loving ones penned, and by friendship inspired. 


This casket of memory will bring to the mind 

Of the owner a garland of flowerets combined,— 

Of the sweet hopes of youth, and the blessings of age, 
Twill speak of the absent from each written page. 


This bright earth hath many a beautiful spot, 
And many a sun-ray will ne’er be forgot; 

O this be the fate of the autographs here, 

To meet in the realms where the angels appear. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A SEA-SIDE STORY. 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Mansy tailors have done wisely, but thou 
hast excelled them all,” was my involuntary 
ejaculation, as I stood before the mirror, one 
day last summer, and viewed my exquisite figure 
in the inimitable garments for which I am still 
heavily indebted to the most accommodating 
clothier in existence. ‘Now I will go forth to 
conquer,” said I, still addressing the individual 
whom I consider superior to any other gentle- 
man at the present time sojourning in any por- 
tion of the solar system. ‘ Never before have I 
looked so irresistibly fascinating. This coat is 
perfection with tails to it;” and I made an in- 
sane attempt to see how it fitted in the small of 
the back, by looking over my right shoulder, as 
men always do with a new coat on. ‘“ What 
though I have been jilted by Lucy Tompkins, 
because she fancied a beau more to her mind? or 
got the mitten from Mary Jones, because that 
blustering Jack Smith took it into his head to 
‘wait upon her? Thank fortune, the race is not 
always to your fast men, nor the battle to your 
stout covies. With such a rig as this, there is 
little fear that I can create a sensation, and I’m 
bound to do it. Let me see; where shall I go, 
this hot weather? Newport is rather too lively ; 
Cape May, ditto. Nahant—ah yes, Nahant 
might do; but I fear I could hardly get the very 
best accommodations for three dollars and a half 
per week, which must be the extent of my ex- 
penditures. Ah, nowI have it; I will go to 
Pugwash. The water-eure establishment is in 
full blast—or perhaps I should say full flood. 
Blessings on those water-cure establishments ; a 
fellow, under the pretence of looking after his 
health, can doctor a lean purse to great advan- 
tage, and still contribute his drop to the ‘pail’ 
of fashionable society. 

It is along ride, from here to Pugwash. The 
sun as very hot, the road was very dusty, and 
the panting travellers would insist on keeping the 
car windows open; so that upon arriving at the 
station, each delighted pleasureseeker found 
itself amply supplied with cinders—at least a 
peck of cinders in its hair, rather more in its 
mouth, scarcely less in its eyes, and an unlimited 
quantity sifted down between its collar and 
neck, and sprinkled over its person generally. 

Having accomplished the usual amount of 
handkerchief-brushing, and made a frantic at- 
tempt to improve our personal appearance by 
wiping the adhering cinders from our perspiring 
faces, which only resulted in rubbing in and 
spreading out the black abominations, thereby 
giving to each countenance a streaked and 
savage aspect, infinitely more picturesque than 
beautiful, we were deposited inside a lumbering 
old stage. 

A short but stormy passage, over a fearfully 
agitated road, brought us in front of the water- 
cure establishment—a long, low range of yellow, 
consumptive-looking buildings, attached to a 
large garden, in which at stated intervals stately 
pines, stirred by the summer breezes, gracefully 
waved their foliage almost as high as your 
head ; while in the centre of this terrestrial par- 
adise, a melancholy little squirt drizzled pitifully, 
doing its best, yet evidently depressed by a sense 
of its utter inability to deserve the sounding title 
of “ the fountain,” bestowed on it by its propri- 
etor. On the piazza in front of the house were 
seated the identical young ladies you invariably 
see on the piazza at watcring places, some read- 
ing, some sewing, others working out startling 
zoological specimens, in little square frames, 
with crewel (appropriately so named), and all 
giggling sweetly, as young ladies will. 

As we drew up at the door, the giggling 
ceased, and there was a solemn hush, cach young 
lady becoming instantly absorbed in her occupa- 
tion, and apparently totally unconscious that a 
stage-full of new arrivals was being unloaded 
near them. Having made all necessary arrange- 
ments at the office with the “ gentlemanly land- 
lord,” the porter shouldered my trunk, and pre- 
ceded me up as many pairs of stairs as the 
structure of the building would admit, showing 
me into a little love of a room, eight feet square, 
with a gracefully sloped ceiling overhead, of 
which, in consideration of certain weekly pay- 
ments, I was to be absolute lord and master. 

It is unnecessary to detail, step by step, the 
occurrences of the first few days. Let us sup 
pose that I have been at Pugwash three weeks, 
have taken all sorts of baths, douches, plunges, 
sitz shower, rising douches, been “ packed” and 
had a wet blanket thrown over my young 
tions, besides a wilderness of other performances, 





the very name of which can only be remembered 
by a Datchman, 
It is evening. 
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| from the “establishment” to the bay. 
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But not 
alone did he wander; by his side stood one of 
those bright visions one sees in dreams, or at a 
watering place, and nowhere else, a woman, and 
yet achild, just old enough to be bewitching, 


| and just young enough to be artless and con- 


| fiding. 


It matters not how these two beings 


| became acquainted, how their acquaintance ri- 


pened into friendship ; let it suffice that for three | 


short but happy weeks, they had been all in all 
to each other. And now there they stood on the 


hill above the bay, looking—my overweening 
| 


; modesty forbids me to say how fe looked; but 





aspira- 
pira- | 


she—ah, you should have seen her, as she stood 
there, her dark luxuriant hair clustering in rich 
curls about her beautiful forehead, her soft brown 
eye, so deep and full of meaning, the color com- 
ing and going on her peachlike cheek, and her 
bosom heaving with excitement and the gentle 
toil of the ascent. With one little hand she 
held one of those dear -little crotchet hoods, 
which she had removed from her flowing tresses, 
while the other was clasped in that of her friend. 

“And must you really go to-morrow?” she 
asked, in the sweetest and most musical voice 
imaginable, as she lifted those soft brown eyes, 
pleading so eloquently for a favorable answer ; 
then blushing, dropped them again, as she met 
the glance of her companion gazing so sadly 
onher. ‘Must you go to-morrow, Aristides ?” 

Mr. Jinx did not reply at once. He was 
thinking; calculating the same thing he had cal- 
culated a hundred times, during the preceding 
three weeks, whether, with the very limited ex- 
pectations of the fair young creature before him, 
and the no expectations at all of his own, he 
could in any way contrive to commence house- 
keeping. His heart said yes, but judgment said 
none the less plainly, no; and it was therefore 
with a heavy heart that he placed his arm about 
her taper waist, and drawing her yielding form 
towards him, printed a kiss upon those ruby lips, 
sadly articulating: ‘Yes, Carrie, I must in- 
deed go to-morrow.” 

Gently removing his arm from her waist, and 
withdrawing her hand from his grasp, she stood 
long, silently gazing far out on the waters of the 
bay, while her companion moodily bent his eyes 
oy the ground. At length she turned, and with 
the slightest perceptible tremor in her voice, 
said: ‘I think we had better return to the 
house, Mr. Jinx; it is growing late.” 

Mr. Jinx offered his arm; she either did not, 
or affected not to observe the motion, and in si- 
lence they turned their steps homeward. Several 
times, during the walk, Mr. Jinx essayed to®@ 
break the silence; but he felt a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, which interrupted his articu- 
lation. She never raised her eyes from the path 
before her. 

“Good night, Carrie,” said Mr. Jinx, with a 
violent effort,as they stood upon the piazza, 
where they were to separate. 

“Good night, Mr. Jinx,” she returned, in a 
mournful tone; ‘or rather good-by. As you 
go to-morrow, I suppose*I shall not see you 
again.” 

“ Good-by,” stammered Mr. Jinx. But neither 
moved from the spot. 

“I suppose you are anxious to meet some 
one—your lady-love, perhaps—that hurries you 
away so soon?” said Carrie, at length breaking 
the silence which had lasted some minutes. 

“O, Carrie, how can you say so?” gasped 
Mr. Jinx, now completely overcome with emo- 
tion. And ina hurried voice he told her all— 
how he had loved her from the first moment of 
their meeting, would cheerfully endure every- 
thing for her dear sake, but that he must go. It 
was necessary to the happiness of both that they 
should part; for he was poor, and could never 
find it in his heart to take her from herluxurious 
home to make her the wife of a beggar. 

But Carrie could not see how that made such a 
great difference. She was not rich herself, did 
not want to be rich, and thought it the nicest 
thing in the world'to make pies and things her- 
self, without the assistance of those disagreeable 
servants. Mr. Jinx intimated that man could 
not live by pie alone, and that she was too inex- 
perienced, too young, and too delicately nur- 
tured, to contend against the iron hand of pov- 
erty; at which she manifested a great deal of 
indignation, and assured Mr. Jinx that, so far 
from being so very young as he seemed to 
think, she would be seventeen in less than ten 
months. Andas to what she was capable of 
doing, she entered into such a wonderful recital, 
that had any one else told it, Mr. Jinx would 
have been inclined to doubt the correctness of 
some of the statements. 

But notwithstanding all her artless pleading, 
she failed to convince; for Mr. Jinx knew far 
better than she that determination, strong will, 
nor yet love can extract the sting from cruel 
poverty. So he explained to her, as best he 
could, why it was that they must part, and when 
they separated for the night, there was a sob 
from Carrie, and something very like a grunt 
from Mr. Jinx. 

Tt was a feverish night that Mr. Jinx passed, 
turning and tossing, flapping and flouncing on 
his bed, and catching now and again a short cat- 


nap, in which he dreamed of heaps of gold, of | 


untold magnitude ; and when he stooped to pick 
up the glittering coin, he found to his astonish- 
ment they were all marked with Carrie’s name, 
and bore the impress of Carrie’s sweet face, in- 
And while he gazed, they 
were not coin atall, but soft brown eyes that 





stead of an e 


looked lovingly yet sadly on him, and said, | 


mournfully : 


Mr. Jinx.” 


“Good-by, Aristides; good by, 
And when he started from his 
in! 


troubled slumbers, it was morning, and the sun 


the manner described in story-books ; beau- 
tiful bay of Pugwash seems a boundless sheet of | 
silver, stretching far as the eye can reach ; while 
from the very feet of the wanderer by the shore, | 


a long and glorious line of light passes on and 
on to the horizon, aseeming path to the specta- 
tor by wh 


: Bie 
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h he might pass to the bright orb 





night. 
On such a night as this, the subject of the 


Dr 


hew suit of irresistible garments on his person, 
wandered slowly alk 





mg one of the path 


| with a mild malediction. 


present memoir, with love in his heart, and his | 


was shining brightly through the curtain. 








. Jinx carried a heavy heart to bed, it 

was like lead, as he made his arrangements for 

parture. You would have thought him 

of a very satanic disposition, could 
- 





m tumbling his clothes into his 








opsy-turvy, and puaching them down 
with his beot-heels, accompanying each kick 
At length everything 


23 punched in, the cover shut down with the 








catch of the lock through the centre of a shirt 
raps buckled, and the porter bore 
s shoulder, very civilly indeed, for 





as the gentleman was going, he was on the look | 


out for the odd change. 

The coach was to start very early; indeed, it 
was but just sunrise, and no one beside the Ser- 
vants were astir in the house. ‘Carrie can 
hardly be up at this hour,” thought Mr. Jinx, as 
he moodily turned the key in his door for the 
last time and strode along the passage. “I 
have looked my last upon her; well, perhaps it 
is better as it is.’ But Mr. Jinx was wrong, as 
| he often is; for upon passing a hall which inter- 
sected the one in which he was, a sad, sad little 
face was before him, and those soft brown eyes 
| of his dream looked mournfully into his own, 
while two little white hands were held out to 
him in a mute farewell. 

“ Good-by, Aristides,” sobbed Carrie, burying 
her face in his bosom, as he drew her to him, 
and with a trembling hand smoothed her silken 
curls. ‘ You'll think of me, sometimes, wont 
you?” and the little fluttering dove drew a fresh 
white rose-bud from her bosom, and placed it in 
his hand. 

He could not answer; his heart was too full. 
One kiss, a pressure of the hands, and he tore 
himself from the spot where he had been so 
happy, and yet so miserable. 

As the coach turned the corner which shut the 
house from view, he looked back. Carrie was 
standing on the piazza, and he thought—yes, he 
was sure, she had her handkerchief to her face, 
though he couldn’t see very well. Something 
was wrong with his eyes, probably the want of 
last night’s sleep ; so he coughed smartly two or 
three times, brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes, in acareless manner, cleared his throat 
again, with a savage ahem, tried to whistle, and 
couldn’t make any sound, and so buried his face 
among the cushions in the corner of the carriage. 

Only those who have returned from a summer 
tour, leaving their heart in the keeping of the 
dearest little creature in existence (and who has 
not ?), can imagine the desolation of spirit, the 
utter loneliness of heart, with which Mr. Jinx 
returned to his city home and his customary 
avocations. It was strange how three short 
weeks could have so altered every person and 
thing with which he was familiar. The places 
where he had once enjoyed himself and been 
happy, were now pleasant no longer. Did he 
hear sweet music? They were not the strains to 
which he had danced with Carrie, nor yet the 
sweeter music of her voice. Did he meet fair 
and joyous maidens? Alas, they had not /er 
face or figure, nor those gentle, loving eyes, 
which haunted him so sweetly, and yet so 
mournfully. 

Meanwhile, the little fresh, white rose-bud, so 
fit an emblem, he thought, of his beloved, began 
to wither, like his hopes—each delicate white 
leaf turning brown at the edges; and as day fol- 
lowed day, the sombre hue of decay extended, 
though he cherished it carefully, until at length 
the bud was dry and lifeless, falling to pieces in 
his hand. So he chose his favorite volume of 
poems, and selecting passages of beauty, laid 
each withered leaf, as a holy relic, carefully 
upon them, and placed the book among the 
most precious of his heart’s secret treasures. 

And so a month passed away, until one 
warm, summer Sunday afternoon he sat by 
the open window, reading his precious volume 
of poems, looking at the withered rose-leaves, 
and thinking of Carrie, when he fell into a de- 
licious reverie of such sweet sorrow as to lose 
all sense of outward things; and dropping his 
open book upon the window-sill, he leaned his 
head upon his arms, and dreamed such dreams 
as young lovers will, as I have understood. And 
as he dreamed, the gentle summer brecze played 
in and out at the window, now toying with the 
flowers upon the sill, now gently rustling the 
drapery of the curtain, until catching sight of 
the open book, it began fluttering its leaves, 
gently at first, but, as if curious to learn what 
therein might be, it began hastily turning them 
over and back, shaking out here and there a 
rose-leaf, until the last precious leaf floated on 
the breeze high over the housetops ; then, as if 
angry at finding no more, or out of mere wan- 
tonness, to display the mischief it had wrought, 
it shook the leaves rudely and strongly, awaken- 
ing the dreamer from his dreams. 

It would have made you laugh could you 
have seen the look of dismay which overspread 
the countenance of Mr. Jinx, as he gazed upon 
the empty book, and felt that the last memento 
of his love was gone. But it soon vanished, for 
a new train of thoughts took possession of his 
mind, and he soliloquized. “ Why,” he mut- 
tered, “should I refuse the blessing that I might 
enjoy? True, I parted with Carrie from a 
sense of duty ; but is it duty? Iam not so very 
poor, after all, and if she is willing— Perhaps, 
too, she suffers, poor child.” Ah! the seltish 
heart, for the first time, began to think that 
some one else might be unhappy. He wondered 
why he had not thought of that before ; but Mr. 
Jinx did not consider how much of selfishness 
there is in the truest love. But the thought 
that she might suffer es much as he, opened his 
eyes, and he ejaculated, with great vehemence : 
“T will go to Pugwash to-morrow.” 

The next day found Mr. Jinx hurrying over 
the dusty road, with a heart so light, that the 
heat, the dust and the cinders only served to 
make him more joyous, for it reminded him of 
Carrie and his first trip to Pugwash. Indeed, 
he brought himself to believe that he 
liked to have cinders in his eyes, than otherwise. 








How his heart palpitated, as he got into the 
dear old stage, and tied his legs in a knot to ac- 
commodate the other passengers! He hoped, 
and yet trembled at the thought of seeing 


on the piazza, but she was not there; he iooked 





Cerrie | 


into the parlor, as he passed—she was not there | 


either. Could she have left the place, and n 
Yet why should she! he 


not asked her to communicate with him. 


informed him ? 





most staggering to his room—the same he had 





occupied before—he rang the bell for the cham- 
ber maid; she, at all events, could give him the 
desire#information. 
coin in her hand, he asked for Carrie. 
was still stopping at the house.” Had the pres- 
two tons and a half of coal been sud- 

denly removed from his heart, Mr. Jinx could 


She came; placing some 


Carrie 


ence of 


not have felt more relieved. He was in ecstasies ; 
he could have kissed the chamber-maid (she wus 
rather good-looking) for her glad tidings. The 
girl hesitated ; he felt there was something more 
to be communicated. ‘ What is it?” he asked, 
placing more money in her hand. 

The girl, with all the volubility of her sex, 
added to the extra volubility of the chamber- 
girl species, informed him that in his absence, a 
rich old uncle of Carrie’s, just such an uncle as 
one reads about in story books, had returned 
from foreign parts, bringing with him a young 


gentleman, a very nice looking young gentle- | 


man, too; and she rather thought—she didn’t 
know for certain, but from what she heard the 
ladies say, when she was doing their rooms, that 
it was the uncle’s wish for Carrie to marry the 
young gentleman, and in case of her complying, 
she was to be his heir. The young gentleman, 
she went on to say, seemed to think a sight of 


her, but whether she liked him or not, she could | 


not say ; she had been dreadful kind of still and 
mopish for a month or more. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Jinx; and as the 
door closed behind the retreating figure of the 
girl, he fell into a reverie of a nature as un- 
pleasant as can well be imagined. While he 
thought her poor, he had scarcely allowed him- 
self to entertain the idea that she could by any 
possibility become anything more to him than 
she then was ; but now, when by marrying con- 
trary to her uncle’s wishes, she would in all prob- 
ability forfeit a fortune, the thing was not to be 
thought of. Besides, how did he know that she 
still cared for him? Their acquaintance had 
been short, she was very young, and might she 
not be as much interested in the young gentle- 
man of her uncle’s choice, and who was such a 
“nice looking young gentleman, too,” as she 
ever was in him? No; he would not believe it. 
Still, it might be so. At all events, he would 
see Carrie ; so making a careful toilet, he de- 
scended to the parlor. 

Within the room were congregated most of 
the guests of the house, for it was evening, and 
the visitors at Pugwash did pretty much as the 
visitors at any place of more or less pretensions, 
and amid the throng of people stood Carrie. 
How his foolish heart fluttered, as he gazed upon 
her! She was leaning upor the arm of a young 
gentleman, and a confoundedly handsome fellow 
he was too, Mr. Jinx thought, gritting his teeth. 
Both Carrie and the young gentleman were lis- 
tening to the remarks of an old gentleman, 
whose every word and motion bespoke him a 
millionaire, and who jingled a huge bunch of 
watch seals incessantly. 

Mr. Jinx did not accost her at once; he liked 
to feast his eyes upon her unobserved. She was 
looking paler then usual, and very pensive and 
sad. Presently raising her eyes, she encoun- 
tered the gaze of Mr. Jinx fixed earnestly on 
her. A deep flush suffused her cheek, and her 
eyes sparkled, and slipping her arm from the 
gentleman by her side, she tripped hastily across 
the room. 

“OQ, Lam so glad to see you again, Aristides,” 
she said, in a joyous tone, holding out both hands. 

There is no knowing what answer Mr. Jinx 
might have made, for before he could frame a 
reply anywhere near glowing enough to express 
what he felt, Carrie’s uncle and the young gen- 
tleman followed her to the part of the room 
where she was standing. She felt that an intro- 
duction was necessary, which she rendered with 
a troubled look, awkwardly indeed for one so 
graceful as she. 

The young gentleman gazed superciliously at 
Mr. Jinx, bowing stiffly, while the uncle merely 
nodded, without turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the person he was addressing. ‘“ Carrie,” 
he said, “I wish to see you;” and the poor 
child, looking anxious, obeyed him, whispering 
to Mr. Jinx, “I shall be on the piazza early in 
the morning.” 

When the sun rose in the morning, Mr. Jinx 
was on the piazza, and Carrie and he wandered 
away into one of the delightful paths of the dim 
old woods of Pugwash, and talked of all that 
was in their hearts. Having confided to each 
other all that they had thought, done and felt, 
during the month of their separation, they pro- 
ceeded to speak of the future, and their hopes 
and fears. Cuarrie’s story corroborated all that 
Mr. Jinx had learned from the chamber girl. It 
appeared her uncle had heard of their intimacy, 
and forbade her having anything to say to Mr. 
Jinx, for the future, on pain of his severe dis- 
pleasure. And Carrie placed her 'ittle hands in 
his, and looked beseechingly with her soft brown 
eyes into her companion’s face, and asked if she 
should obey her uncle. And Mr. Jinx, smooth- 
ing her silken curls with his trembling hand, 
kissed her fair forehead, and in a sad whisper, 
told her she must; and Carrie buried her face in 
his bosom and sobbed bitterly. 

“How can I see you here, and not speak to 
you ?” she asked, in a broken voice. 

“T shall not be here, my child,” said Mr. 
Jinx, in ascarcely audible tone. “I shall go 
away to-morrow, and you will see me no more.” 

So they parted—those two loving hearts—and 
returned to the house by different paths. Very 
mournful and sad was the heart of Mr. Jinx, as 
he saw Carrie lifted into a grand carriage by the 
young gentleman who was to be her husband, 
and in company with the stern old uncle, drive 
towards the beach. Strong casi winds had blown 
for many days, and the surf was breaking into 
the bay furiously, with a roar that could be heard 
for miles, and Carrie, with her companions, had 


gone to enjoy the dangerous pleasure of surf 
bathing. As Mr. Jinx had no hezrt to do like- 
wise, he wandered away to the hill overlooking 
the bay, and seating himself at the foot of an 





yak, watched the carriages as they rolled over 
the beach. He saw the carriage belonging to 
Carrie’s uncle drive up ; he sew her, too, as she 
alighted and mixed with the throng. But he 
could not keep sight of her; something was 
wrong with his eyes again, and his sight was dim. 

Suddenly, he was startled by acommotion on 
the beach; people running confusedly to and 
fro, shouting for help or gazing at the sea, while 





in the midst of the fierce breakers a struggling 
form rose and fell on the hearing waters. 


The sight of a person in such imminent peril 





| to obey his will. 


caused him to forget his own sorrows, and rush 
ing hastily down the steep hillside, he was on 
the beach in a moment. His worst fears were 
confirmed Carrie’s uncle had rushed maily 
into the waves, but had been restrained by the 
bystanders, who were now holding him; and he, 
struggling to break from their grasp, with alter 
nate prayers and imprecations besought — the 
young gentleman who 
rescue her. 


accompanied him to 
But the young man, pale as the 
white foam at his feet, shrank back. 

All this Mr. Jinx took in at a glanc® as he 
dashed through the crowd, divested himself of 
his most cumbersome garments, and planged 
into the It was a desperate undertaking 
to swim out among those wild breakers. Ayain 
and again the fierce surf threw him back almost 
to the beach, but he battled manfally with the 
waves, gaining slowly but surely upon his ob- 
ject. 


waves. 


At length a monstrous comber rose high 
above his head, gathering strength as it rushed 
towards him, and breaking with a prolonged 
roar, buried him deep beneath the seething wa- 
ters, now harling him-with terrific force against 
the sandy bottom, now whirling him over and 
over with inconceivable velocity, as the under- 
tow caught himand bore him out towards the 
sea. At length, when nature was almost ex- 
hausted, he rose to the surface. He was on the 
smooth sea, outside the outermost breaker. But 
where was Carrie? Nothing was visible on the 
face of the water, but deep down beneath, was 
something swaying backward and forward with 
the heave and swell of the ocean, that might be 
ahuman body. Taking a long inspiration, he 
dove, and after an interval that seemed an eter- 
nity to those on shore, he rose again, bearing in 
his arms a lifeless form. Brushing the salt spray 
from his eyes, he gazed on that beloved face. He 
raised her above the water; her head fell on his 
shoulder without life or motion. Could it be 
that she was indeed dead? With the terrible 
thought, the strength fled from his heart, and he 
felt himself sinking. At least, he would preserve 
her body. The boat was already near, the men 
bending to the oars with energy. He strove to 
strike out towards them, but his muscles refused 
He was going down ; the salt 
sea filled his mouth as he gasped for breath. 
One stroke more would bring the boat to him. 
He held the body above his head as he sank be- 
neath it. He was conscious some one lifted it 
from his grasp, and that was all. 

When he returned to consciousness, he was 
lying on the bed in his room, about which peo- 
pie moved on tip-toe, occasionally bending over 
and looking at him anxiously. His first thought 
was of Carrie. Where was she—was she dead ! 
he asked. They looked grave, and told him he 
must keep calm; his life depended on his re- 
maining quiet. This could not satisfy him—he 
must know the worst. Springing from the bed, 
he dressed himself hastily, and hurried down to 
the parlor, near which her room was situated. 
About her door were standing a number of 
people, while others moved hastily in and out 
with vials and medicines, and all looked sad, and 
spoke in whispers. He did not ask how she 
was ; he feared todo so. So he tottered into 
the parlor, and sinking on the sofa, buried his 
face in his hands, absorbed in anxious thought. 

A long time he sat there; it might be an hour, 
it might be five—he could not tell. Some one 
else was in the room, but he did not look up to 
sce who. It was Carrie’s uncle, who, with his 
hat pulled over his eyes, paced back and forth, 
jingling his watch seals; and though the time 
was long, still he never varied his step, nor 
spoke. Oncea grave looking man stepped gen- 
tly into the room ; the uncle never halted in his 
step nor ceased jingling his seals. Mr. Jinx did 
not raise his head. “You must prepare your- 
self for the worst, sir; there is very little hope,” 
the grave looking man said, and went noiselessly 
out again. 

Another long interval Mr. Jinx sat listening 
to the monotonous step of the oid man, and the 
jingling of his seals. Presently the grave look- 
ing man came into the room again, looking less 
grave and stepping quicker. ‘I have waited, 
sir,” he said, “until our hope became a certainty. 
The young lady is now out of danger, she will 
recover ;” and he left the room. 

Mr. Jinx, who had raised his head when the 
man entered, let it fall into his hands again, and 
the tears ran through his fingers and fell upon 
the carpet. The old man continved to pace 
back and forth, jingling his seals, as before. 
Presently he halted, and gazed long and earnest- 
ly at Mr. Jinx. ‘ God bless you, my boy!” he 
said, and quitted the room; and Mr. Jinx re- 
turned to his own room, and slept. 

A day or two later, Mr. Jinx was walking on 
the piazza, with Carrie on his arm, looking very 
pale and very lovely, as she turned her soft, 
brown, eloquent eyes to her companion’s face 
with the old look of love and confidence. As 
they walked, the uncle came to the door, and 
gazed at them long and earnestly, and went in 
again. Presently he came back, and looked at 
them again. Then he called to them, and they 
followed him into his own room 

It was more than an hour before the door 
opened again; and when it did open, it was the 
old man who came out, and he walked several 
times briskly up and down the piazza, chuckling 
to himself, and jingling his seals very emartly. 
By-and-by he stopped and looked into the wir 
dow, and chuckled audibly and jingled his seals 


| furiously; and could you have looked in at that 





window, you woukl have seen Mr. Jinx with 





arm round Carrie’s waist, while with the other 
But his hand did 


cn, and when Mr. Jin» 


he smoothed her silken curls 
not tremble tl 








out of the room, the old man shook him 
by the hand, and said, in a cheerful voi la 
one year from this, my boy, if you lov wh 


other as well then as now.” 


That was enough. Mr. and Mrs, Jinx are 





¥ among the happiest of the happy 
omee : 
A poet says “J dreamed thas I was en 
‘aged in writing, and that in the midst of a 


€ a mosquito came buzzing in myear. I 

remonstrated with him for dwturbing me, hav 

ing spoiled a beautiful paragrap! ‘I will ne 

trouble you,’ he replied; ‘I have mere] 
a ” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO VIOLA. 


BY ZANONI. 
Beaming with heaven's own holy light, 
Yet burning with an earthly glow, 
Thy glances flashed upon my sight, 

And warmed the frozen tides below, 
Tili every drop seemed fire, and came 
Up from my heart a living flame! 


But as afre may burn and glow 
Above a streamlet’s icy plain, 
While all its tides run cold below, 
And those above congealed remain, 
That living flame around thee stole, 
And yet not even warmed thy soul! 


Upon my heart, thy breathings sweet, 
Fell like a summer evening's dew 

On drooping flowers—thy lips did meet 
Mine thrillingly! and yet you knew, 

You must have known, that cold despair 

Would follow every breathing there! 


And now despair is fastened close 
Upon the heart you've breathed upon, 
As frosts lie cold upon the rose, 
When summer's kindling beams are gone! 
And yet its every breath shall be, 
Like flowers you crush, incense to thee! 


I do not know how cold thou art— 
T only know the vision vain, 

Through which I viewed thy virgin heart, 
And blessed thee o’er and o’er again ; 

I only feel that vision’s flown, 

And one fond heart throbs on alone! 


And I must love thee from afar, 

And only lift my eyes to thine, 
As I might lift them to the star, 

Whose beams light up a path of mine! 
Whose glory is for heaven alone, 
Though radiant o’er my vision thrown. 


I know my heart may mirror thine, 
But only as the dew the beam 
That fills it with a light divine, 
But to dissolve it for the stream 
That ever flows from earth, to be 
A heart-beat in the parent sea! 





[Translated from the Spanish for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BELLE OF GRANADA. 


° BY ELLEN EUSTACE. 





CeLestinE Perez, at the age of eighteen, 
was the most famous beauty of Granada. An 
orphan, and heiress to an immense fortune, she 
lived under the care of an old uncle, hard and 
avaricious, who was called Alonzo. He was oc- 
cupied during the day in counting his ducats, 
and through the night in driving away the scro- 
naders who sought the window of Celestine. 
The intention of Alonzo was to marry this rich 
heiress to Don Henrique, his son, who had al- 
ready studied six years at Salamanca, and had 
began to translate Cornelius Nepos quite 
passably. 

All the handsome cavaliers of Granada were 
lovers of Celestine; but they could only see her 
at mass, and the church days were strictly kept 
by these worthy devotees. Among the most 
distinguished of these was Don Pedro Alvarez, 
captain of cavalry. Of little wealth, but of no- 
ble family, brave and distinguished, he attracted 
the eyes of all the dames of Granada, but he 
only perceived Celestine. This she soon dis- 
covered, and her glances, in return, were di- 
rected to him, alone. 

Thus they passed two months without daring 
to speak, but at the end of that time Don Pedro 
found means to convey to his mistress a letter, 
in which he disclosed to her all that she well 
knew already. He also solicited permission to 
stand beneath her window, and behold her near 
him, if for onlya moment. Such is the custom 
in Spain, where the lattices serve more for the 
night than the day. At a late hour, when the 
street is deserted, the lover, enveloped in his 
cloak, armed with his sword, and invoking the 
god of love and silence, walks joyfully toward 
the happy spot, and takes his station beneath the 
barred window. Soon it is softly opened. A 
charming Spaniard appears, and asks, in trem- 
bling tones, if any one is below. Her lover, 
transported with joy, re-assures her; he speaks 
in a low voice ; they interrupt each other, saying 
a thousand times the same thing; vows ascend 
to the lattice; kisses fly through the air. But 
the day approaches—they must separate. An 
hour is passed in bidding adieu, and they part 
without having said a thousandth portion of all 
they had intended. 

The window of Celestine overlooked a small 
place, almost deserted, and occupied only by a 
few poor people. The old nurse of Don Pedro 
there dwelt in a miserable chamber, opposite the 
room of his mistress. Pedro soon sought his 
old friend. 

“My good woman,” said he, “I have too 
long suffered you to remain in this miserable 
place. This forgetfulness is culpable on my 
part; go and occupy a room near me, and leave 
this humble abode for me to dispose of.” 

The good nurse could ouly reply with her 
tears. She accepted with joy the exchange, and 
kissed the hands of her pious foster-son. 

No king ever took possession of his regal pal- 
ace with greater joy than Don Pedro felt, when 
established in his nurse’s apartment. As soon 
as night came, Celestine appeared at the window ; 
the days were passed in writing to each other, 
and no cloud seemed to obscure their hap 
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erald polish Don Pedro had lately given her. | 
This treasure she was to bear away, and guard- 


| ing it carefully, Celestine sat watching at the | 


| tation. 


window, as Don Pedro hurried towards the 
spot, his heart palpitating with joy and expec- 


But just as he arrived at the street, he heard 


| erics for succor, and turning, saw two men at- 


| of Celestine, and Don Henrique ! 


tacked by five assassins, armed with swords and 
clubs, and evidently intent on murder. The 
brave Pedro forgot everything to throw himself 
on the aggressors; he pounded two, when the 
others fled. What was his surprise at recogniz- 
ing in those he had delivered, Alonzo the uncle 
Don Pedro 
sought in vain to free himself from his compan- 
ions. In their gratitude, they determined that 
he should pass the night with them, and the poor 
lover found that he had already lost two hours 
of his precious time. Alas, he little knew of the 
misfortune that had already occurred! 

One of the assassins, in his flight, passed 
beneath the window of Celestine. The night 
was very obscure, and the unhappy maiden, 
when she saw the ruffian appear, believed that 
Don Pedro had at last arrived. Extending her 
hand with a sigh of impatience and joy, and pre- 
senting the casket : 

“Take these diamonds,” she said to him, 
“while I descend.” 

At the word diamonds, the assassin stopped, 
seized the casket without replying, and while 
Celestine was ied in d ding, he fled 
precipitately. 

Judge of the surprise of Celestine when alone 
in the street she looked around her in vain for 
him she had thought to be Don Pedro! She 
called in a low voice, but no one responded. 
Fear seized her; she knew not what to do. 
Should she return to the house? Should she 
leave the city and seek for the horses and atten- 
dants of Don Pedro who awaited them? She 
hesitated; the silence and obscurity of the 
streets redoubled all her fears. At last she en- 
countered a man, and asked in a trembling voice 
for the street which conducted to the gate of the 
city. The man pointed it out. She advanced 
with courage, and soon found herself in the en- 
virons of Granada. Here she sought in vain for 
Don Pedro; calling him at every step, she still 
advanced, but in a direction opposite to Por- 
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tugal. 

Hower, Don Pedro, believing that Celestine 
had seen or learned the cause of his delay, sub- 
mitted to the entreaties of Alonzo and his son, 
and entered the house with them. Here the tu- 
tor sent to the chamber of his niece, to inform 
her of the peril they had escaped. But the room 
was deserted, and by the open window they saw 
that Celestine had fled. The house was alarmed ; 
all started in pursuit. Don Pedro, in despair, 
would have followed on the moment, but Hen- 
rique, thanking him forthe interest he seemed to 
take in their misfortune, insisted on accbmpany- 
ing him. Don Pedro then convinced him that 
each should take separate roads; he ran to re- 
join his people, not doubting that Celestine had 
taken the road to Portugal, while Henrique gal- 
loped towards the road which the fugitive had 
really taken. 

The sad Celestine continued to travel on to- 
ward the mountains. Soon she heard the sound 
of horses behind ‘her. Her first thought was 
that it might be Don Pedro, her second that 
either travellers or brigands were approaching. 
She left the road, trembling, and led her- 
self in a thicket. Soon she saw Don Henrique 
pass, followed by his attendants. Alarmed at 
the sight, and fearing to fall again into the pow- 
er of Alonzo, she left the main road, and turned 
into the entrance of a wood. 

The Sierra Nevada are a chain of mountains 
that lie between Granada and the Mediterranean 
Sea. They are inhabited only by shepherds and 
laborers. As Celestine, worn and weary, rested 
amoment from her journey, she heard a voice 
singing a sad and touching air. Turning to- 
wards the spot from whence the voice proceeded, 
she perceived a young man habited as a hunter ; 
in his hands he carried a gun, and at his side 
was suspended a bundle covered with goat-skin. 
Approaching the stranger, Celestine thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“Tam alone and unprotected; have pity on 
my unfortunate state, and direct me to a village 
or habitation where I can find repose and sus- 
tenance.” 

“Alas, madam, I would gladly conduct you 
to the village of Gadara, situated behind these 
rocks, but you will require it not, when I tell 
you that my mistress resides there, and yester- 
day espoused my rival. I quit these mountains 
forever, carrying only with me my gun and a 
shepherd’s suit, as a remembrance of happy 
days forever passed and gone.” 

These few words inspired Celestine with a 
new idea. “ My friend,” she said to the youth, 
“you cannot travel without money. I have 
many pieces of gold which I will share with 
you, if you will give me the garments which you 
carry in the package.” 

The young stranger accepted the offer. Ce- 
lestine gave him a dozen ducats, and after hay- 
ing inquired the road to Gadara, she bade adieu 
to the hunter, and entered a grotto to attire her- 
self as a shepherd. 

She soon appeared again, with a jacket of 
chamois skin, slashed with celestial blue, a hat 


ted 








when Don Henrique, the son of Alonzo, and the 
future husband of Celestine, arrived from Sala- 
manca, bringing a declaration of love in Latin, 
which he had been months in writing. 

While Alonzo was preparing the marriage 
contract for his son and Celestine, the lovers de- 
termined to secure their happiness by an elope- 
ment. They decided to fly to Lisbon. Every 
preparation was made ; Don Pedro, after having 
left his horses outside the city, was to seek Ce- 
lestine, who would descend from the window, 
and both wore to fly to Portugal. 

Don Pedro employed all the hours of the day 


in arranging his affairs; and Celestine, on her | 


part, re-opened again and again a little casket of 
Jewels which her mother had left for her. It 
was filled with diamonds and other precious 
stones, and among the rest shone a ring of em- 











or with ribbons, and was more beanti- 
ful in this disguise than when covered with 
jewels and decked for the balls of Granada. She 
then took the road to the village, stopped in the 
market-place, and inquired if any one needed a 
keeper on his farm. All surrounded, and gazed 
upon her. The young girls admired the beauti- 
ful golden locks that hung upon her shoulders, 
her eyes so soft and brilliant, her noble carriage 
and graceful motions—all surprised and delight- 
ed them. No one believed that it was other 
than a handsome young man. 
was a great lord in disguise. Another said it 
was a prince, in love with a shepherdess. And 
the magistrate, who was the poet of the place, 
declared that it was Apollo descended to earth 
again more charming than ever. 

Celestine, who now assumed the name of 


Marcelio, was not long in finding a master. It | 


was the old alcade of the village, regarded as 


| the most honest man of the country. This good 


laborer, for the aleades are not much more, soon 
felt the most tender friendship for Celestine. 
Not more than a month passed, in her duty as 


| shepherd, when she was employed to direct the 
Marcelio performed | 


household affairs; and 


every duty with such sweetness and fidelity, | 


that master and servants were equally pleased. 
Marcelio was the example and love of the vil- 
lage. His sweetness, his graces and wisdom 
won all hearts. 

“See,” said the mothers to their sons, “see 
this good Marcelio. He is always with his mas- 
ter; he is occupied ever in making others com- 
fortable and happy; end he never quits his du- 
ties, like you, to run after the shepherdesses.” 

Thus passed two years. Celestine, thinking 
always of Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shep- 
herd, whom she could trust, to Granada to ob- 
tain information of her lover, Alonzo, and Don 
Henrique. The messenger, on his return, re- 
ported that the old man Alonzo was dead, that 
Henrique was married, and that Don Pedro, for 
two years, had not been seen in the country. 
Celestine then gave up all hope of ever seeing 
him again, and strove to content herself with the 
prospect of passing her life in the village, with a 
heart dead to the sentiment of love, when the 
old alcade, her master, fell dangerously ill. 
Marcelio watched over him with the greatest 
care and tenderness, but notwithstanding this, he 
died in a few days, and left all his property 


to her. 

All the village wept for the alcade, and after 
the funeral assembled to choose his successor. 
In Spain, certain villages have the right to name 
their aleade, who performs the duties of magis- 
trate and judge, p ing upon, or 
restoring liberty to the few offenders who occa- 
sionally transgress the laws among these simple 
rustics. 

The villagers, on assembling to decide upon 
their new ruler, declared unanimously that the 
will of the old alcade had pointed out his suc- 
cessor. The old men, followed by all the youths 
of the place, then marched with much ceremony 
to the dwelling of Marcelio, carrying the mark 
of dignity, an ivory baton. Celestine accepted 
it, and touched to tears by this proof of affection 
from these honest people, she resolved to conse- 
crate to her duties a life which could never be 
blessed by affection. 

While the new alcade is thus occupied, we 
will return to the unhappy Don Pedro, whom 
we left galloping on the road to Portugal, seck- 
ing always for her whom he hoped to encounter. 
At length he arrived at Lisbon, without having 
heard any news of Celestine. He retraced his 
steps, searching in vain on the borders of the 
route, and returned discouraged and hopeless. 
After having assured himself that his dear Celes- 
tine had not returned to Granada, he imagined 
that she had perhaps gone to Seville, where she 
had relatives. He hastened to Seville; the rel- 
atives had lately left in a vessel for Mexico. 
Don Pedro doubted not that his mistress had de- 
parted with them, and took passage in the next 
vessel, arrived at Mexico, found the friends of 
Celestine, but they could give him no informa- 
tion regarding her. In returning to Spain, the 
ship was wrecked upon the coast. Don Pedro 
saved himself upon the fragments of the wreck, 
reached the shore, and penetrating into the 
mountains to ask succor, the chances of love 
conducted him to Gadara. 

Having entered the first inn that they met 
with, Don Pedro and his companions in misfor- 
tune congratulated themselves on their escape, 
and while talking over their dangers, one of the 
p gers ce ed quarrelling with a sailor 
for the possession of a casket, which the passen- 
ger declared to be his property. Don Pedro, 
who sought to appease the quarrel, requested the 
claimant to degcribe the contents of the casket, 
and opened it himself to ascertain the truth. 

Imagine his astonishment at recognizing the 
jewels of Celestine, and among them the emerald 
that he had given her! Remaining for an in- 
stant immovable, he examined more attentively 
the precious treasure ; then fixing his eyes, filled 
with fury, on the passenger, he exclaimed: 

“Of whom did you obtain this casket ?”’ 

“That is of no importance to you,” fiercely 
replied the man; ‘‘it is sufficient that I claim it 
as my property.” 

He then attempted to wrest the treasure from 
Don Pedro, but he, placing it within his doublet, 
drew his sword, and attacking the robber: 

“Traitor,” cried he, “confess thy crime, or 
thou diest within the hour.’ 

In saying these words, he threw himself upon 
his enemy, who defended himself with valor, but 
soon fell, pierced with a mortal wound. 

At this sight, all the villagers gathered around 
Don Pedro; they surrounded and seized him, 
threw him into a prison, and the innkeeper ran 
to urge his wife to seek a priest, while he went 
to deliver the casket into the hands of the alcade 
and inform him of what had happened. 

What was the joy and astonishment of Celes- 








.tine at recognizing her diamonds and hearing 


that the robber was in custody! She ran hastily 
to the inn; the priest was already there, and the 
dying man, touched by his exhortations, con- 
fessed that two years before, in passing through 
a street in Granada, a female from a window 
had lowered to him a casket, telling him to guard 
it while she descended, that he had fled with the 
jewels, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
person he had robbed. After this recital, he ex- 
pired, and Celestine hastened to the prison. 
How her heart palpitated, as she advanced! 
She believed, after having heard of the rescue of 


| her jewels, that she should behold Don Pedro; 


One thought it | 
| when she recognized her lover. 


{ 
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but she feared to be recognized by him. Draw- 
ing her hat over her eyes, enveloping herself in 
her cloak, ard preceded by the jailor carrying a 
light, she descended to the dungeon. 

Hardly had she reached the foot of the stairs, 
At this sight, 
joy for a moment clouded her senses ; she leaned 
against the wall; her head fell on her shoulder, 
and tears flowed over her cheeks. But soon 
rising, she sought to subdue her emotion, and 
approached the prisoner. 

“Stranger,” said she, disguising her voice, 





“you have committed a crime; you have killed 
your companion. What has led to an act so 
culpable ?” 

Here her voice fuiled her, and sinking upon a 
stone bench, she covered her face with her hand. 

“ Alcade,” replied Don Pedro, “I have not 
committed a crime; it was an act of justice. 
But I demand death. Death alone will end the 
sufferings of which this villain, whom I have 
slain, was the first cause. Condemn me—I 
have no wish to defend myself; deliver me of a 
life which has no joys for me since I have lost all 
hope of ever finding—” 

As he finished, his lips pronounced the name 
of Celestine. 

Celestine trembled, in hearing him pronounce 
her name. She was no longer mistress of her- 
self; she rose, and would on the instant have re- 
vealed herself to her lover, but the presence of 
the jailor restrained her. 

“Go,” she said to him, “I would remain 
alone with the prisoner.” 

She is obeyed. Then advancing to Don Pe- 
dro and extending her hand, she said, with much 
emotion : 

“ You have always loved, then, her who has 
lived only for you?” 

At the sound of her voice, at these words, | 
Don Pedro raised his head, but dared not believe 
his eyes. 

“O, heaven! is it you? Is it my Celestine ? 
Or is it an angel who has taken this figure ? 
Ah, it is she; I can doubt no longer,” he 
cried ; and folding her in his arms, he kissed 
away her tears. “It is my love, my Celestine, 
and all my misfortunes are ended.” 

“No,” replied Celestine, after some moments’ 
silence, “ you are guilty of murder. I cannot 
break your chains, but I will go to-morrow to the 
city, reveal all to the governor, tell him my 
birth and history, recount our misfortunes, and 
if he refuses thee thy liberty, I will return here 
to end my days in a prison.” 

Day had hardly dawned when Celestine, who 
had revealed her story to her loved companions 
the villagers, went, accompanied by them, to the 
palace of the governor. There she betrayed her 
sex, told her adventures, and informed the ruler 
of the crime which Don Pedro had committed, , 
and of the motives which rendered it excusable. 
All the inhabitants fell at the feet of tho gov- 
ernor, entreating that the request of their loved 
Marcelio should be granted. A pardon is pro- 
nounced, and they hasten back to open the 
prison doors of Don Pedro. 

Rs the happy lover pressed Celestine once 
more to his heart, an old man advanced from 
among the villagers. 

“Stranger,” said he, “we have given you 
your liberty, but you would take from us our 
Marcelio ; and our loss will be greater than your 
benefit. Deign to become our alcade, our mas- 
ter, and our friend. Live for the future among 
us, and permit us to reverence and admire as 
your wife her, who as a noble youth first won 
our affections.” 

Don Pedro and Celestine, touchcd by this new 
proof of affection, could not refuse the request of 
the inhabitants of Gadara. They returned to 
Granada, where they converted their wealth into 
money, and after their nuptials were solemnized, 
they chose for their future home a domain among 
these friendly people, who never ceased to bless 
the day when the youth Marcelio first sought an 
asylum among them. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This'largefisland—the‘largest of the American 
islands—has until within a few years been regard 
ed as of comparatively little importance. Of 
late, however, the proposed transatlantic tele- 
graph, the reciprocity treaty and other ciream- 
stances have conspired to direct public attention 
towards it, and a brief account of its character and 
resources may not be uninteresting to our readers, 
The island was first discovered in the year 1497, 
by John and Sebastian Cabot, and by those 
renowned explorers it was named /’rimacista, or 
First Seen Land ; and after this arose its present 
anglicized name. It was colonized by masters 
of fishing vessels in 1615, and is now the oldest 
British colony in the world. Untii the middle of 
the last ce ntury it was looked upon by England 
merely as a nursery for hardy seamen, and its 
manifold natural resources were wholly neglected. 
The island of Newfoundland is about four han- 
dred miles in length by two hundred and fifty in 
average breadth. It abounds in rivers and lakes 

of moderate size, and its surface is. diversitied 
| with hills and mountains, some of which roject 
boldly into the sea. The lowlands, when they do 
not consist of peat bogs, are generally covered 
with forests of spruce, fir and pine. These vari- 
eties of trees are very abundant ; but they seldom 
attain a height of more than thirty feet, and in 
the northern portion they are so low, and their 
branches so matted together, that small animals 
| can walk upon their tops. The most useful tree 

upon the island is the tamarae, or larch, the tim- 
ber of which is employed in building smail vessels. 
The elm, the maple and the beech are rare, and 
the oak unknown. The variety of trailing ever- 
greens is immense, and all the berries peculiar to 
northern latitudes are so abundant as to be an 
article of export. 

The animal kingdom of the island is more in- 
teresting than the vegetable. A Swedish natur- 
alist who spent several years there, reported it to 
contain no less than five hundred species of birds, 
The water birds are especially numerous. Of the 
larger quadrupeds, the caribou or American rein- 
deer.is most abundant. Its paths intersect the 
entire country like sheep walks. ‘The black 
bear is found in the wilder parts of the island, 
and the wolf, fox, hare, martin, beaver, otter and 
muskrat abound in the interior. The coasts 
swarm with different varicties of seal. With regard 
to reptiles, such as snakes, lizards, frogs, ete., it 
| is said that St. Patrick destroyed them ail in 
Newfoundland at the same time that he banished 
them from Ireland! The inland lakes and 
streams are the homes of vastnumbers of salmon 
and trout. The resident population of New- 
foundiand is about one hundred thousand, and 
nearly every man in the colony is connected in 
some way with the fishing or seal hunting busi- 
ness. The island is governed by a representative 
assembly of fitteen members, with an executive 
council of twelve, appointed like the governor, 
by the crown of England.—Portjilio. 
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News Glances. 


Rewarp or Merrr.—Mr. C. H. McCormick, 
of “ Reaper” renown, has just received at New 
York his “Grand Medal of Honor” from the 
French Exhibition of Industry, in acknowledg- 
ment of the originality, great merit, and success- 
ful working of his machine at the official test. 
The medal is of pure gold, of large size, and con- 
tains some $125 worth of the shining ore. ° 
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Hryts 10 Consumprives.—Dr. Marshall Hall 
gives this advice to consumptives: ‘Kat all 
you can digest, and exercise a great deal in the 
open air, to convert what you have eaten into 
pure healthful blood. Do not be afraid of out- 
door air day or night. Do not be afraid of sud- 
den changes of weather; let no change, hot or 
cold, keep you in doors.” 





ARTESIAN Fisn.—Fish have been found in a 
creek proceeding from an artesian well in San 
Jose, California, supposed to have come from the 
subterranean lakes. In shape they resemble the 
bass, are very red under the mouth and belly, 
and have shaded stripes of a dark brown color 
down their sides. They are very small. 


VALUE OF JEWELS. 


A lot of jewelry, sold at auction a few years 
since in London, brought $229,000. ‘The crown 
of her British Majesty cost $555,000. The pearl 
which Cleopatra dissolved and drank t» the 
health of Mare Antony, is estimated by Pliny at 
about $375,000. Feuchtwanger records a small 
box, ining a di d, a blue sapphire, a 
Brazilian berge, and a few Peruvian emeralds, 
sold for $830,000. Murray mentions a pair of 
bracelets set with brilliants, valued at the enor- 











Tne Ipior Scnoor.—The trustees of the 
Massachusetts School for Idiots have selected 
and purchased the site of the new edifice which is 





mous sum of $5,000,000. But the most precious 
of all gems is the diamond; it exceeds in value 
a handeed thousand times its weight in geld. It 
isa portable empire. The great Russian dia- 
mond is estimated at $1,000,000; one belonging 
to the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, at $1,840,000 ; 
the celebrated Regent diamond, now among the 
crown jewels of France, at $2,010,000; one in 
the Austrian diadem, at $450,000; and three in 
the Persian, dignitied with the grandiloquent ti- 
tles, ‘‘ Mountain of Splendor,” *‘ Sea of Glory,” 
and ‘Crown of the Moon,” at $900,000. The 
largest diamond known, that of the King of Por- 
tugal, is counted worth $2,500,000; and the fa- 
mous “ Koh-i-noor,” or ‘ Mountain of Light,” 
belonging to Queen Victoria, is said to be equal 
in value to halt the daily expenses of the whole 
world. A string of such pearls a mile long 
would purchase the fee-simple of the globe; and 
one that would belt Britain might, at the same 
rate, buy up the solar system.—Life Iilustrated. 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES, 


Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress; 


and the extravagance of the favorices of the Se- | 


raglio in particular is proverbial. A correspon- 
dent writing from Constantinople says: “ These 
ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
bills, thatthe Sultan has just caused all the cred- 


examined. The charges of these dealers being 
judged too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 


to a deduction of ten per cent. on their ac- | 


counts; and this point being satisfactorily set- 
tled, the Sultan has engaged to pay up the 
amount (no less than fifty-four millions of pias- 


ters), in mouthly instalments, out of his private | 


purse. But to think of a company of women, 


secluded from the rest of the world, and with | 


nothing better to do than torun up bills for silks, 
gauzes, cachemires, jewels, swectmeats, and cos- 
metics, to the tune of fifty-four millions of pias- 
tres ($4,320,000) !"—New York Mirror. 
——__- > <> 2 o> — 

A BRAVE MAN, 

We have read of a battle in India, where co! 
umn after column reeled back from a breach that 
vomited forth death on thousands, until an ensign 
at the head of his company rushed up through the 
rain of bullets, and planted the British flag on the 
ramparts. His example encouraged the troops, 
and the town wastaken. Thegailant young sol- 
dier was found dead, but still standing, clingir 
to the staff of the tlag he had planted so bravely. 
His body had formed a target for the enemy's 
marksmen. When they tried to remove him, they 
found the staff could not be released from his death 
grasp withoutforce. So they buried him with “the 
banner he had borne so well.” And without the 
walls of that city a tall tamarind sheds its fruit over 
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| the grave of Ensign Vernon.— Boston 


to be erected for the purposes of the institution. 
It is to be situated at City Point, South Boston, 
in convenient proximity to the Institution for the 
Blind. 
> or-+> TD 

“ UNIVERSALLY RESPECTED.”—The Lancas- 
ter (Pa.) papers announce the death in that city 
of the venerable, and universally respected, John 
N. Lane. He leaves an estate valued at $800,000. 
Of course he was universally respected, if he had 
$800,000. 





Mortauity in Tue Usirep States.—The 
last census reveals the fact that the mortality in 
this country was about one and four tenths per 
cent; the lowest mortality, perhaps, recorded in 
any settled and civilized country. 





SEPA LED ERI 
Mititary.—Of volunteer companies there are 
107 in the State of Maine, making an aggrepate 
force of about 4000 men. The adjutant general 
| thinks the fostering care of the legislature might 

eafily increase the force to 10,000 men. 
_ +‘=oor + 


Awarps To Poricemes.—Durin 





g the yoar 


| 1855, the Mayor of New York authorized the 
itors to be called together, and their accounts | 


| Teceipt of private awards to policemen amount- 
ing to $11,249. It is estimated that the police- 
| men received in target prizes $20,000 more. 








itis idle eases 
Commerce or Bostox.—The annual report 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury states that the 
imports of our city during the past year amount 
| to ninety millions of dollars. 


| a 
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City Missions.—The “ Benevolent Fraterni- 

ty,” one of the most.useful of our Boston charities, 

has recently raised and expended for the poor 
| over $3000, 
| —_— ‘-_om —_ 

New Movrasses.—Molasses is now made of 
| water-melons in New Jersey, by boiling the pulp 
| down nearly one half. 

————____- ¢-- Dee o — 

Jcat so —A person can perform one-fifth 
more work in a well ventilated room than he ean 
| in a room badly ventilated. 

~-——-m + 

A Qvert.—How much lye (lie) did it take to 

make the soap mountain in California 





Jixxy Lixp.—The story of Jenny Lind’s 
| return to this country gains consistency 
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READY FOR THE WORST. 
There is no more golden maxim than that 
which bids us “in peace to prepare for war.” 
No one in this enlightened age disputes the bless- 
ings of peace ; none but a ruffian loves war for 
the sake of war; and all classes unite in the 
wish that all national disputes might be settled 
by diplomacy, without resort to arms. But, 
alas 1 human nature will be human nature. No 
matter how pacifie a nation may be, no matter 
on what brotherly principles its intercourse with 
foreign countries may be conducted, it may, in 
any year of its existence, be forced into a state 
of war. Therefore every nation, while cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace, should also cultivate the 
arts of war, and make a thorough system of na- 
tional defence the foundation of its legislative 
action. 

Now, the United States, with a sufficiently 
large army for a nucleus, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of well drilled volunteers ready to fly to 
arms whenever danger threatens, are lamentably 
deficient as to @ navy, and as to our coast 
defences. With a mercantile marine greater 
than that of any nation in the world, our navy 
is inadequate to cope with that of England or 
France. We have got all the material for the 
finest navy in the world ; but still, with an enor- 
mous line of coast on two oceans, and a chain 
of lakes, and with a world of merchant ships to 
protect, we are terribly tardy in the matter of 
building, equipping and manning a respectable 
fleet. It is the boast of Englishmen that 

‘ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 

But where are our “ floating bulwarks ?”— 
where are our “wooden walls?’ The entire 
navy of the United States, were it mustered be- 
side the entire navy ef England, would exhibit 
a wofal disparity. Now we have no idea, and 
no wish, that Congress should create as large a 
navy as that of Great Britain ; but we ought to 
have one a little more commensurate with the 
greatness of our nation and the interests we have 
at stake. ‘“ Two years ago,” says the New Or- 
leans Crescent City, “ Congress ordered the 
construction of six war steamers. The grgu- 
ments used on the occasion demonstrated our 
wretched inferiority as a naval power, while they 
proved that, with a single exception, we had the 
largest marine of any nation upon earth! It 
was also proved, in case of a sudden collision 
with any great naval government, we would be 
comparatively helpless to defend ourselves, and 
that we would have first to build a navy before we 
could hope to cope on anything like equal terms 
with our enemies on the ecean.” There should 
be no delay in attending to this matter; no 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy on the 
part of our representatives. The nation will 
sustain them in liberal appropriations for a for- 
midable navy. 

Then, too, our coast defences ought to be 
looked to. The great powers of Europe possess 
formidable means of annoyance, and are trou- 
bled with few scruples about using them, There 
are only, perhaps, two cities on our Atlantic sca- 
board, adequately defended—Boston and New 
York. Pennsylvania has already demanded ad- 
ditional seaboard defences, and Louisiana also 
requires them. Qn the land our provisions for 
mecting a foe are ample; but it is not on the 
land that any enemy, after the experience of the 
past, will dare to throw down the gauntlet; the 
sea and the seaboard would be their field of ac- 
tion, and there we must be prepared to meet 
them. Since a state of preparation is the best 
security against foreign aggression, we can well 
afford to expend “ millions for defence.” 
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MoyuMent To THE Pitcrims.— A monu- 
ment is scon to be erected to the memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and their landing on “The 
stern and rock-bound coast.”” The monument 
is to consist of a colossal figure of Faith, point- 
ing to the skies, and holding a Bible under the 
left arm. The figure will be of granite, seventy 
feet high, and supported by a pedestal eighty feet 
high, making in all a noble and unsurpassed 
monument of one handred and fifty feet. 

See ae 

Lots or Tix.—There was lately a “tin wed- 
ding” in New York. A manied couple, who 
had lived happily, were presented with lots of 
“kitchen things,” and gave a nice supper to 
their friends, all the cups, dishes, ete., being 
made of tin. 

==> 

Art-Union 1x Lospox.—The picture which 
has been selected for the engraving to be present 
ed to the subscribers for the year 1856, is the 
well-known joint work of Sir E. Landseer and 
Mr. Calcott, ‘‘ Harvest in the’ Highlands.” 











Back NemBers.—We can send all new or 
old subscribers the back numbers of our paper 
from January Ist, making the werk complete for 
the current year. : 





| we know that the reverse is the case. 


| British press endeavored to create an excitement 


NEWSPAPER BLUSTERING. 

We should be disposed to reply bitterly and | 
seriously to some of the blustering articles lev- 
elled at this country, which have appeared of 
late in the columns of two or three of the Lon- 
don journals, if we supposed those journals re- 
flected the opinion of the British people. But 
When, a 
few months ago, the great ‘ Thunderer”’ of the 


| in England against this country, the people of | 


| shall not reply by boasting to boasting ; it is 





Great Britain rebuked the attempt in a way that 
could not be mistaken; at one of the largest pub- 
lic gatherings in London, our minister was yo- 
ciferously cheered on his appearance. At another, 
the sentiment, “No war with America,” was 
rapturously applauded ; and we have no doubt | 
that the talk of the “ Times” about sweeping 
our commerce from the ocean, and cutting us up 
root and branch, is treated with the contempt it 
merits by every sensible and honest Englishman. 
All such men know that we are stronger, rela- 
tively, now, than we were in 1812, when the 
British boasted of their “ thousand ships”’ and 
battle-trained veterans, matched against our in- 
significant (numerically) navy, and a handful of 
troops. They know that the spirit which manned 
our batteries afloat, and pointed our rifles on the 
land, “still lives,” to give deadly proof of its 
existence in time of peril. But we forbear—we 


enough to know that our country is ‘ever 
ready,” when summoned to protect its honor. 

And those persons are very much mistaken 
who imagine that a war declared against us by 
eny foreign power would find us a divided people. 
The petty jealousies, the sectional differences 
which must exist in a country 60 extensive as 
ours, and which cause irritation and annoyance 
in time of peace, vanish like the mist before the 
sun whenever danger menaces the noble fabric, 
reared in toil and travail, and cemented by the 
blood of our heroic ancestors. Let but a hostile 
squadron menace a single point of our shore, let 
but a bostile flag approach it, and volunteers 
will come pouring in together from every section 
of the land, to prevent the desecration of our 
sacred soil by the footsteps of a foe. No sacri- 
fice, however costly, will keep them back. The 
mother will give her only son, the wife her hus- 
band, the widow her mite, to swell the ranks and 
supply the wants of our gallant citizen soldiery. 
“ My lords,” said Col. Barre, in the British Par- 
liament, “ you cannot conquer America.” And 
what was true of the nation eighty years ago is 
equally true now; the national spirit is the same, 
while the national resources have increased a 
thousand fold. 





HENRY J. FINN. 

On one eccasion this excellent actor was 
called before the curtain at Baltimore, when he 
addressed the audience as follows: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen—I feel persuaded more than ever 
that I have ‘had a call,’ and as you have done 
me the honor to call me out, it must be consid- 
ered, I suppose, an affair of honor. According 
to the modern laws of honor, a man is called 
out for the purpose of giving satisfaction; but 
why should you call me out, when I trust I have 
already given you satisfaction? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, accept my sincere thanks for your atten- 
tion, and the compliment which your calling pays 
to my calling ; and allow me to sey, that, although 
es have ¢ lied me to-night to 
bawl to few, I hope it may not be long before I 
shall return to darel to more (Baltimore).” 





cire 





A ranpom SHot.—A letter from the Shah 
of Persia to Catherine I., of Russia, on her ac, 
cession to the throne, after the usual complimen- 
tary salutations, proceeded as follows: “I hope, 
my well-beloved sister, that God has not made 
thee love strong liquors. I, who write to thee, 
have eyes like rubies, a nose like a carbuncle, 
and checks inflamed with burning fire ; and ow- 
ing to this unfortunate propensity, Iam forced 
to waste my days and nights on a bed of misery.” 
The empress’s known taste for brandy renders 
the letter peculiarly piquant. 





* 

AN INTERESTING Story.— We have just 
commenced in the PrctortaL a deeply enter- 
taining novelette by that popular writer, Austin 
.C. Burdick, written expressly for us, and entitled 
“White Hann: or, Tue Natcrez’ Cap- 
TIVE,” a story of the early settlers of Louisiana. 
We can still furnish our illustrated paper com- 
plete from the first of the year, as also the previ- 
ously nine bound volumes. 

——————_ +w0oem 

Binpinc.—Having extended the facilities for 
prompt and neat work in our binding depart- 
ment, we are now prepared to bind ail works 
handed in to us, at the lowest prices, and in the 
best possible manner. Books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, will be bound in any desired 
form ; our own works being finished as hereto- 
fore, and at the same rates. 





Goop Frre.ixc.—There are excellent traits 
among the Irish. A gentleman of Cork received 
a challenge, which, though “ one of the blazers,” 
he declined accepting. His reason for refasing 
did him honor: “ Niver,” said he, “could I 
think of making his mother an orphan.” 





Lapres’ QuarReELts.—The Duke of Roque- 
laire was told one day that two ladies had quar- 
relled. ‘Have they called each other ugly?” 
asked the duke. “ No, sir.”” “ Very good—then 
I shall be able to reconcile them.” 


+ oe + 





Fret.—lIt is the opinion of a western editor 
that wood goes further when left out of doors 
than when well housed. He says some of his 


| went half a mile. 


LectuRinG.—Major Poore has been lecturing | 


for the benefit ef the poor at Washington, D.C.; 
but his address was not poor—pour tout cela. 





Suow.—The Parisian shopkeeper’s whole stock 


in trade is often displayed in his window. 
gives the streets a gay appearance. 


This | 





+ 
A Fact —Dr. Hitchcock pulls teeth so easily 
that a man, the other day, begged him to “ finish 





the row ”’ after he had extracted one; he said he | 
| enjoyed it. 





+> 


A sew Namue—A French general the other | 


day spoke of editors as composing the “ aristoc- 


; racy of the inkstand.” 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 
Colonel Fremont’s land case is definitively 
settled in his favor at last. 


j 


' 
It can’t be true that the aldermen of Chicago 


have voted themselves gold-headed canes. 

Whe Indians of Florida are again troublesome, 
and have killed some whites. 

Rich or poor, get a home, and learn to make 
it a happy one. 

The “ Five Points House of Industry,”” New 
York, was lately dedicated with great ceremony. 

Actwon became a dandy when Diana changed 


| him into a buck. 


Sebastopol is called the “ Holy City” because 
it has been cannon-ized. 


Rents are said to be on the rise in New York, | Chapultepec. 


though high already. 
The Boston Evening Gazette says it is printed 
on rags from the Crimea. 


Tamberlik, the tenor, gets $5000 a month at | 
| Sweden. 


the opera in Brazil. 

In New York, thieves help intoxicated men 
home and rob them for their pains. 

Mr. Rogers asked an American lady to break- 
fast with him. ‘ Wont I?” was the answer. 

Gin was denominated “ Beelzebub’s bever- 
age” in the year 1776. 

The tongue is a wild beast, difficult to chain 
when let loose. 

The remains of the late J. M. Ficld have been 
entombed at Mount Auburn. 

A tine portrait of the late Jonas Chickering 
has been placed in his saloon. 

One third of all the banks in tke United 
States are in New England. 

They are talking of having a new city hall in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Lake Michigan was never frozen from shore to 
shore till the past winter. 

The Rassians claim to have discovered the 
circumpolar sea thirty years ago. 

The Winter Virgalieu, or Columbian pear, has 
been sold in New York at $33 a barrel. 

A huge propeller, weighing eleven tons, was 
recently cast by Merrick & Son, Philadelphia. 

The Charleston papers deny the story of the 
wrecked elephant swimming thirty miles: 

It is proposed to convert the whole Ohio River 
into a slackwater canal. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 

There is no subscriber to The Flag of our 
Union who should for one moment hesitate to 
avail himself of the offer to be found at the head 
of our editorial column, as to sending two dol- 
lars, and receiving our illustrated paper for one 
year. We can still send the back numbers com- 
plete from January Ist. In these numbers we 
have already published cight mammoth pictures, 
never before equalled upon wood in this country, 
viz.: “ The Battle of New Orleans,” “ The En- 
try of General Scott into the City of Mexico,” 
“The Battle of Lake Erie,” “The Deck of the 
Constitution as she went into action with the 
Guerriere,” “ The Battle of Buena Vista,” “The 
Battle of Chapultepec,” “The Great Boston 
Sleigh, Cleopatra’s Barge, passing the Norfolk 
House, Roxbury,” and a “ Bird’s-eye View of the 
City of Boston.” These original designs. and 
pictures cost us nearly three thousand dollars! 
and are alone worth more than the cost of a 
year’s subscription ; besides which, the series is 
continued, and will be followed by equally large 
and splendid pictures, purely American in char- 
acter. We have never before published so artis- 
tic and elegant a volume, and cannot but desire 
to have it in the hands of every femily in the 
land. 





Tue Virtue or Srrence.—Many dolts have 
passed through the world with a great reputation 
for wisdom, merely by remaining silent in com- 
pany, and shaking their heads as if there was 
something inside, instead of the premises being 
“to let} unfurnished.” Bulwer says, “All silent 
people can seem conventionally elegant. A host- 
ler married a rich lady; he dreaded the ridicule 
of the guests when his new rank assembled at 
his table. An Oxford clergyman gave him this 
piece of advice: ‘ Wear a black coat and hold 
your tongue.” The groom took the hint, and is 
always considered one of the most gentleman- 
like fellows in the country.” 


twee 


Veirs.—There has lately been manufactured 
expressly for her majesty, the Empress Eugenie, 
a small black and white lace veil, which conse- 
quently has become all the vogue. The veil is 
very small and with rounded corners; the centre 
is covered with smal! dots or sprigs ; the border 
is a wreath or a Vandyked pattern, two or three 
inches deep. 





Story Booxs.— Dickens wishes he could 
read the best book ever written with the joy that 
Bluebeard and Jack the Giant-Killer gave him 
in his youthful days. And the joy of Robinson 
Crusoe !—what intellectual pleasure in after life 
can equal it? 


—_— - = 





Nose Revexce.—When Tasso was urged 
to take advantage of a bitter enemy, he answer- 





ed, nobly: “I wish not to plunder him ; but there 


are things I wish to deprive him of: not his 
honor, his wealth, or his life, but his il!-will.” 








Fiowers.—The French and Germans admit 


flowers into their sitting and bed-rooms, and | 


never complain of any ill effects from them. 
Are the chemists and doctors al! wrong in their 
theory of their deleteriousness ? 


++ oe > 








Best or Dr. Brcerow.—Mr. Henry Dex- 


ter has just completed a bust of Dr. Jacob Bige- | 


low for the Massachusetts General Hospital, by 
order of the trustees of that establishment. 





Prery.—Sydney Smith said, “It is not true 
that the world hates piety.” True piety is al- 
ways respected ; it is cant and hypocrisy that the 
world hates. 


~~ oe + —_ 





Hicn.—The rent of the Lafarge Hotel in New 
York is said to be $26,000 a year. What must 
the profits be ? 


| law. 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

* Frederic Barba:ossa,’ an historical tale by Fasscts 
W. ButMany 

* Little Snow-Flake, fall." verses by Care Dex 

“A Pantasie,’ by Wie K Pason 

‘My Stepmother,” a story by Susan H. Buatsp eu 

** You are foolish (o weep,” verses by Biancug DAK 
TOISE 

“One at a Time, or, Howa Lady should direct her 
Letters,” a humorous sketch, by Joan THOANSERRY 

** Invocation to Memory,” & poern by Faank Paee.ove 

* The Sergeant's Stratagem,” a story by ELLEN Atice 
Moriarty. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A central view of the pleesant and flourishing town of 
Waltham, Mass. 

A large and effective representation of the Battle of 
Buena Vista 

Also a large picture giving a view of the Storming of 


Portrait of Don Manuel Montt, President of Chili 

Exterior and Interior views of the Boston Gas Works. 

Portrait of Thomas F. Meagher, the Ihish patriot and 
orator. 

Representation of Winter Amusements in Stockholm, 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at siz cents a copy. 

(> One copy of Tak Fag and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #4 0. 





Foreign Items. 


Lady Morgan is collecting out of her diaries 
and extensive correspondence, materials for « 
full account of her “ Life and Times.” 

The emperor of Austria has ordered the con- 
struction of three screw steamers of war, which 
are to be completed in the present year. 

Upwards of 10,000 fish, reared by the artificial 
process, which has been so successtul, have been 
turned out into the waters of the river Dee. 

The emperor of Austria, as a mark of consid- 
eration for his illustrious ally, Queen Victoria, 
has pardoned the Hungarian, Colonel Tarr. 

At the last sitting of the Imperial Acade™ of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, Lieut. Maury was 
elected correspondi ber in the section of 
geography. 

Atarecent oratorio in London, when Jenny 
Lind sung the principal soprano part, the chorus 
and orchestra consisted of more than six hun- 
dred performers ! 

Piedmont has, within the last six years, con- 
structed 700 kilometres, or nearly 150 English 
miles, of railways, the receipts of which in 1855 
amounted to 10,297,758f. 

During last year, in Silesia, 811 Roman Cath- 
olics enrolied their names on the Protestant reg- 
isters. A similar increase of Protestants in that 
province has been going on for years past. 

A royal decree, issued at Stockholm, orders 
the immediate raising of 550,000 dollars banco 
for military purposes, on the extraordinary credit 
voted last year tor the defence of the kingdom. 

Mr. Malcolmson, of Portland, Waterford, the 
eminent steamship proprietor, is about co place 
a line of screw steamers between Liverpool and 
New York, touching at Queenstown on the ont- 
ward and home voyages. 

The Musee d’Artillerie, Paris, has just added 
to its collection the pocket-book of Prince Men- 
schikoff, taken at the battle of the Alma, and 
one of the Jacobi infernal machiues, fished up 
in the Baltic by the French sailors. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 








He is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. 

Positiveness is one of the most certain marks 
of a weak judgment. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred in the company. ° 

No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind 
s0 fast, as love can do with only a single thread. 

Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, 
and this is common. 

Falsehood is never so successful as when she 
baits her hook with truth, and no opinions so 
fatally mislead us as those that are not wholly 
wrong. 

The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure. ‘They praise only that which 
they can surpass ; but that which surpasses them 
they censure. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
guide to us in all the daties of life: Cunning is 
a kind of instinct thet only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfare. 

There is so little to redeem the dry mass of 
follies and errors from which the materials vi 
this life are composed, that anything to love or 
to reverence becomes, as it were, the Sabbath for 
the mind. 

Hail! ye small sweet courtesies of life, tor 
smooth do ye make the road of it, like grace 
and beauty which beget inclinations to love at 
first sight ; ’tis ye whe open the door and let the 
stranger in. 

Laugh on, and never mind the censure of cyn- 
ics. Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of life. 
It braces the nerves, makes the heart dance to 
pleasant music, and the very soul ring again 
with harmonious sounds. 

Ceremonies are different in every country ; but 
true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremo- 
nies, which take up so much of our attention, are 
only aruficial helps which ignorance assumes in 
order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and yood nature. 


Joker's Budget. 


When is a farmer very maternal ? 
cradles his grain. 





Whes he 


Nursery Truism.—Too many nurses spoil the 
“broth of a boy.” 

One of the teeth of a biting frost was recently 
picked up in the town of Hall. 

One of our leading phrenologists has gone 
north, to examine the head of navigation. 

Why is a kiss like creation? Beczzze it is 
made of nothing, and yet it is something. 

A wag says that Dr. Kane tried to get t= the 
pole to deposit his vote, but the iceberg faction 
prevented him. 

When the mind is diseased, it is freanently 
not heal-ing a man wants so much as fresh sou/- 
ing. Medical cobblers please notice. 


Mrs. Harris says, if men were not intended 
for soldiers, how comes it, she wants to know, 
that they are all born with “drums” in their 
ears. 

“ Miss Brown, aint you afeared that your boy 
will get drowned, goin’ in swimmin’ so much *” 
“ Well, Miss Smith, I shouldn't wonder, for he's 


| just rogue enough for that.” 


| shaved bis beard. 


Zelim was the first of the Ottomans who 
One of bis bashaws asked 
him why he altered the customs of his predeces- 
sors? He answered: “ Because you bashaws 
may not lead me by the beard as you did them.” 

There are two things a modest mar stould 
never undertake : to borrow money or stady 
A third thing: never to “ beg a brother of 


| the earth to give him Leave to toil,” as the poet 
, forcibly expresses it. 





Quill and Scissors. 

A letter from Rome, of the 16th ult., says 
“Vesuvius is in labor. The signs which pre 
cede a violent cruption are apparent. There is 
an esplanade apon the summit, which usually 
can be reached without danger, but at present 
one would be stifled with the sulphurous odor, 
and the noise is anything but reassuring.” 

Pipes of gutta percha are, to a ape extent 
superseding the use of lead pipes for conveying 
water in London. Being free from poisonous 
deposits and the attacks of trost, they are much 
preferred. Pipes of vulcanized India rubber are 
used to some extent, 

he Kentucky Legislature has adopted an act 
authorizing the courts to give marricd women 
the right to do business and hold property, dis- 
tinct from their husbands, when the latter are 
intemperate, or otherwise fail to perform the du 


| ties of hushands and fathers. 


Rev. Dr. Cumming, of London, has heralded 
the end of the world in 1865, yet his publisher's 
arrangements for the copyright of the learned 


| doctor’s works extend far beyond that period, 


| four acres in gra 


and he has just entered upon a nineteen years’ 
lease of his summer-house. 

A large and wealthy company of Americans 
have made provision to open a stage route over 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, a distance of 266 
miles, It is said the route to California by this 
will be some 1800 miles shorter than either of 
the lower ones. 

At Herman, a small German village in Gos- 
conade county, on the Missouri River, there are 
vines. All around Herman 
are hills, and nothing but hills. These hills are 
covered and crowned by fresh and luxariant 
young vineyards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolf, of Cerro Gordo county, 
Towa, had been to a neighboring town, shopping, 


| and on their way home, got lost in a snow storm 


on the prairie. The neighbors turned out in 
search, and found both of them frozen to death 
on the prairie. 

Dickens, speaking of a debtor's prison, says : 
“Tt was evident from the general tone that they 
had come to regard insolvency as the normal 
state of mankind, and the payment of debts as 
a disease that occasionally broke out!” 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
at St. Helena states that there has been estab- 
lished in that place, by the British government, 
an excellent hospital for sick seamen of all na- 
tions, to which they are admitted free of charge. 

A committee of the Irish Emigrant Conven- 


| tion at Buffalo reported that they had ascertained 


that in ten of the oldest States in the Union, 


| there is on deposit upwards of $40,000,000 of 


surplus earning of Irish labor. 

The President of the United States has for- 
warded to Fort Leavenworth a pardon for the 
five Indians keld in confinement at that post, 
charged with the murder of the mail party, near 
Fort Laramie, last year. 

The Ohio Statesman says the city council of 


| Cincinneti has expelled 2 reporter for refusing to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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apologize for having said that one of the mem- 
bers was a harmless and useless gentleman. 

The safe for the custom house at St. Louis is 
sixteen feet long, ten feet wide and nine fect high, 
and weighs fifteen tons. It is in sections, and is 
to be built into the wall of the building. 

The governor of Minnesofa, in his message to 
the legislature, estimates the population of the 
territory at75,000, and the taxable property at 
$15,000,000. 

It is said that Sir John Dean Peal and Mr. 
Strahan, the convict bankers, are busily employ- 
ed in prison, the former at tailoring, and the lat- 
ter at chair making. 

The almost entire neglect of study by the Ger- 
men clergymen, after they have left the univer- 
sity, is said to be a striking fact characterizing 
them. 

Professor Haldeman seriously attributes the 
intellectual acuteness and activity of the Scotch 
to the amonnt of phosphorus in their oatmeal. 

It is fifty years since Frederick Tudor, Esq. 
first despatched the brig Favorite from Boston 
with an entire eargo of ice for St. Pierre. 

From April, 1854, to May, 1855, one hundred 
and eight new post-offices were established in 
Towa. This fact shows how the West grows. 

M. Duplar, a French chemist, has found that 
worms yield both oi) and alcohol. The “ worm” 
of the “still” yields aleohol, beyond a doubt. 

It is stated that De Tocqueville, the author of 
‘Democracy in America,” is about to publich 
in Paris a history of the French Revolution. 

There are 500 miles of streets and 1000 miles 
of pavements in New York city. 

Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, the authoress, died 
at Marianna, Florida, Feb. 11. 

Of our fourteen presidents, not one was a citi- 
zea of a great city ! 


« 





ee. Marriages, 


In this city, by Rey. Mr. Banister, Mr. James H. Reed 
to Miss Mary Livingston. 

By Rev. Dr. Southgate. Mr. George D. Allen, of Key 
West, Fla , to Miss Frances E. Wilkins. 
. Streeter, Mr. John 8 Wiilliama to Mina 


At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Thomas H 
Greenville to Miss Eliza C. hidgway, of Boston 

At Roxbury, by Key. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Pickering Atwell 
to Miss Adeline Prentice 

At Winchester. by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Francis F 


| Leslie to Mise Sarah J. Russell, both of Woburn 


At South Maiden, by Rev. Mr. rate, Mr. Francis N 


| Pratt to Mies Mary A. Cerroll, & Lyon 


At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Kilis, Mr. George 8. Mansfield to 


| Mics Esther C. Verrill. 


1 

At Lowell, by Kew. Mr. Foster, Mr. George L. Piper to 
Mies Janet Jack 

At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr 
Reid to Miss Martha Bilis 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. George W 
Austin to Mise Lizzie Wight 

At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr Taylor, Mr. Charles Weat 
to Miss Ann Kiigabeth Long 

At Pittsfield. by Rew Dr Porter, Mr. Albert H. Whip- 
ple to Miss Maria M Marsh, both of Fouth Adama. 

At Hubbardston, by Kev. Mr. Baker, Mr Davis Holt to 
Miss Mary A Moore. 

At Hiaverhiil, dir. Henry M. Bragg to Miss Hattie H 


Wiliam 


| Edwards 


At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Charies 


| Bullard to Mrs. Sarah Ann Maynard 


' 





Deaths, 


In this city, Mrs. Phebe K. Stocker, 68; Mra. Abigall 
Pitman, 50; Mr. George Bicknell, 41; Mr. Davia w 


| Horton; Mra Joanna Graham, 110; Mre Krams Jane 


Knapp Stone, 37; Mrs. Margaret Hal! Vous. 46; Mre 
Lucy Ellis Abrame,72; Mra Siirenda M. Whipple, 24; 
Mies Evelina M Buswili, 16; Mre. Betaey H. Biakintow, 
formerly of New Sharon, Me . 34 

At Charlestown, Gen David & Jones, £2 

At Chelsea, Mr. Henry 8 Mason, 21 

At Cam bridgeport, Mre Flizabeth Kennedy, 4 

At Cambridge, Mre Harriet L., wife of Mr. Jamu 9 
Hovey, 41 

At Brookline, Mr David F. Weld, 41 

At Somer: ie, Widow Selina Herring, 53 

At West beduam, Levi Fawin, Eeq , a moldier of the 


| Revolution, 96 


At Saugus. Mr Franels Vieke, 


At Salem. Mrs. Hannah Brown, 4; Miss Cerolins G 


| Haoseom 18; Widow Lydia Leach 


At South Danvers, Mr William Barding, % 

At Kandoiph. Mre Elica Jennings. 4 

At Bouth Keading. Mr. Benjamin Eeerson, 78 

At Groton, Mr. John 0. Lawrence, 52 

At Fairhaven, Caps Keckiel B #eift, of Palmouth, 
, Widow Jane Cuflee. 72 


At Scituate Mine Mary Ano Stetron 

At New Bed‘ord. Frederic Bryant. Req 02; Mre Ano 
Maris @mith, 3), Mr Edward D read DB 

At New UGicecester, Me , Mrs Catherine Bennett, 101 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY MOTHER. 





BY THOMAS PATTON, JB. 
. 


My mother left me long ago, 
To slumber with the dead; 

And now the tears will fastly flow, 
To think her spirit fled. 


Even yet, I feel that nightly kiss, 
That burned with purest love, 

Impressing on my lips such bliss 
As angels taste above. 


How tender was her anxious care, 
To soothe my restless head, 

How patiently she always bore 
The freaks my fancy led. 


But she is now forever gone 
From all she held so dear; 

No more my mother’s gentle tone 
Will start the pearly tear. 


A vision now my mind absorbs— 
I see my mother’s eyes, 

In beauty beaming from the orbs 
That gild the starry skies. 


In every little twinkling sphere 
That floats the vaulted space, 

The view, that distance makes unclear, 
Is present to my gaze. 


Bright diamond hills illume the scene, 
Clear crystal fountains flow, 

And everlasting evergreens 
Enrich the vale below. 


But brighter sights entrance the eyes, 
Than fountain or that vale— 

Ten thousand shining beings rise, 
My mother's form to hail. 


The zephyr breezes waft to me, 
In language soft and slow— 

The breathings of that vast array, 
And mother’s murmur low. 


She smiles the same endearing way 
She used to smile cn me— 
OQ come, my child,” I hear her say, 
But more I cannot see. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SISTER’S STRATAGEM. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 

’T was a large and splendidly furnished par- 
lor, lighted by two beautiful candelabras, whose 
bright rays uniting with the warm glow of the 
coal fire, displayed in full magnificence the gor- 
geous Turkey carpet, the richly carved chairs 
and sofas, with their bright scarlet cushions, the 
large French mirrors, the elegant ornaments of 
the mantel of Italian marble, the heavy velvet 
draperies, and all the various appliances of lux- 
ury and grandeur. 

Without, all was wild, bleak and stormy; 
just such a night as disposes one to draw near 
the cheerful fire, and, with happy heart, enjoy 
the hallowed delights of home. Yet fierce as 
the wintry storm was the tempest of angry pas- 
sion that reigned within that luxuriant room. 
Leaning against the mantel, stood an elderly 
gentleman of tall and commanding stature, his 
silver hair falling in strange contrast around a 
face swollen and flushed with passion ; his lips 
were compressed with anger—now parting with 
a smile of bitter scorn, as with menacing words 
and gestures he gave vent to his rage. On the 
opposite side of the fireplace, a luxuriously 
cushioned arm-ehair supported the person of a 
splendidly attired lady, whose face was entirely 
concealed behind the folds of a richly embroi- 
dered handkerchief; but whose léud sobbing 
and violent agitation showed that she, also, was 
in a very unenviable state of mind. The words 
“cruel, unnatural boy! you have broken your 
father’s heart and mine !—O, that I had never 
lived to see this night!’ and other similar ejacu- 
lations, burst forth occasionally in broken ac- 
cents, mingling with many deep drawn sighs, as 
she pressed the handkerchief still more closely 
to her face, and rocked herself violenily to and 
fro, as if the rapid’ motion would relieve her 
distress. j 

A young man of noble form, and proud, 
handsome features, stood near the door, with 
one hand firmly grasping the knob, the other 
clasped in the white, delicate hands of a lovely 
girl of sixteen, evidently his sister. There was 
a look of deep, bitter indignation on his open 
countenance ; but the low, beseeching tones and 
tearful eyes of the fair creature beside him stay- 
ed the angry exclamations which sometimes 
struggled for utterance, as he saw his father’s 
sarcastic smile, and listened t his taunting 
words. There was a sudden pause, of which he 
took advantage to offer a deprecatory remark, 
when he was interrupted by his father, in his 
deep, stern tones : 

“ Not a word, sir! not another syllable from 
you, if you please. You have said sufiicient for 
to-night. You need not add to the avowal of 
your base, ignoble sentiments the idle bravado 
of a bully, nor the craven words of a hypocrite ; 
both are unavailing now !” 

“William! deay William!” murmured the 
fair girl, as she fondly twined her arms around 
her brother ; for she saw, in his fluctuating coun- 
tenance, the struggle between filial respect and 
the promptings of a wounded pride, and feared 
that the latter would gain the mastery. ’*Twas 
wonderful to mark the effect of that voice upon 
the excited youth; how his flashing eyes soft- 
ened to deep tenderness as he bent over her 
trembling form. Without seeming to notice it, 
the father continued : 

“Go, unworthy boy! Go! Complete your 
plan of infamy and degradation! Take to your 
ignoble heart the beggar outcast who has won its 
worthless love ; wed her—but never, never pre- 
sume to appear again in the presence of your 
insulted parents. You are the first of your fam- 
ily who ever sought to bring disgrace on its 
proud name ; you, who have been loved even to 
idolatry, and nurtured as became your birth. 
Go forth, William Livingston, from this house, 
an alien to my heart and home ; for never shall 
the mean suitor ofa A/reding be acknowledged as 
my sor!” 

These words, spoken in the tone of vindictive 
passion, scemed to change at once the current of 
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the son’s feelings. Anger gave place to con- 
tempt; and when he spoke in reply, his voice 
was clear, firm and resolute. 

“’Tis enough, sir!’ he said; “I shall obey 
your behest, and leave forever the home of my 
childhood, strong in the consciousness that no 
crime occasions my exile. In the pride of an 
unblemished character, I shall carve my own 
path to fortune and renown ; or, should I fail in 
the love of the sweet and gifted one I have 
chosen, I can, at least, find a balm for parental 
injustice and cruelty.” 

He had opened the door while speaking, and 
now stood in the wide hall, striving gently to 
release himself from the tightened grasp of his 
weeping sister. A loud, hysterical shrick burst 
from the mother, quickly followed by others, 
each louder and more appalling, and the terrified 
servants came thronging towards the room, with 
looks of horror and alarm. Several times Mr. 
Livington’s voice was heard, imperiously com- 
manding Laura to come to her mother; but the 
affectionate girl heeded it not—all her thoughts 
were centred on her brother. 

“Laura, do let me go. Why do you seck to 
detain me? This is no place for me !” 

“But, William, I only want to speak to you ; 
don’t go yet—don’t go!” 

“T must, indeed, sister ; I must go,” he urged, 
striving to push her away with gentle force. 
“This is no longer my home. Where is your 
pride? Surely, you would not wish me to re- 
main here!” 

“No, I would not wish you to stay here; but 
yet—” and tears and sobs interrupted her. 

“Laura, this must not be. ‘Why don’t you 
go to your mother, and comfort her ?” 

“Who in this world is so dear to me as you, 
William? For whom shall I leave you?” 

There was deep grief—perhaps a little re- 
proach—in the tearful voice, which touched the 
brother’s heart. 

“ Well, what do you want with me, sis?” he 
asked, in a tone which implied a wish to grant 
her request, whatever it might be. 

“Only to speak with you before you go. I 
have something to ask you,” she continued, 
glancing hurriedly around. “Come up to my 
room, and I will tell you what I want.” 

“ And you will not seek to detain me there ?” 

“No, no; only while I—do come!” 

William, with some reluctance, followed her 
to her dressing-room ; and when she had fasten- 
ed the door, and prevailed on him to sit down, 
she stood beside him, endeavoring by her gentle 
words and loving caresses, to soothe his irritated 
feelings. 

“Laura, your affection unnerves me for the 
stern task that is now before me. But for you, 
I could leave this abode without a sigh of regret; 
for where my presence is no longer welcome, I 
ask not to remain. True, I have been an in- 
dulged and petted child ; but what of that now? 
Can the recollection of the past reconcile me to 
this petty act of caprice and tyranny? No, no!” 
and a scornful smile wreathed his full, expressive 
lips. “Iam no longer, indeed, their son; but I 
am yet a man!” . 

“And my brother!” interrupted Laura, very 
tenderly. 

“Yes, my sweet girl! my own sister!” he re- 
plied, fondly embracing her. ‘The only link 
that binds me to my family ; my own dear sis- 
ter! But what have you to ask me, Laura?” 

“A great deal—when you think of going; 
what youintend to do, and whether I may not 
sometimes see you, often hear from you, and—” 

“Of all this Iam yet ignorant. Leave this 
city I certainly shall, at once ; but for how long, 
or for what place, circumstances must decide for 
me. But you may be sure, dear sis, that you 
shall be informed of all my movements. Under 
the name of Laura, I shall frequently write to 
you; and let your epistles be long and frequent. 
Though they will always be to me as angel 
visits, | would not have them like those, ‘few 
and far between.’ Let them come often, like 
the whisperings of guardian spirits, consoling 
me in my difliculties, strengthening me against 
temptations ; subduing the violence of my un- 
curbed passions by the gentle influence of a sis- 
ter’s holy love.” 

There was a long silence. Laura wept bitter- 
ly, with all the uncontrollable agony of a first 
sorrow ; and William, scarcely less affected, 
held her to his bosom in silence. At length he 
partly rose. 

“Good-by, Laura, and may God bless you! 
Now, sister, do not ask me to stay longer; we 
will meet again, I think, ere long.” 

“But there is something else which none but 
you can tell me; surely, surely, you will not 
leave me unsatisfied ?” 

“Well, commence at once, that I may gratify 
your curiosity quickly,” exclaimed the brother, 
assuming a tone of playful raillery as he reseat- 
ed himself; “or I shall begin to suspect that 
this is only a scheme to detain me here.” 

“Ah, William !” replied his companion, smil- 
ing through her tears, “ you well know that I am 
too poor a schemer to attempt anything of the 
kind; though, in truth, it would be a proper 
punishment for your want of confidence in me.” 

“Want of confidence? Why, sis, how have 
I shown any ?” 

“ Ah, don’t pretend to ignorance now, brother 
mine. You understand exactly what I mean; 
simply your not confiding to me your love affair, 
concerning which I have a proper share of femi- 
nine curiosity. I think, indeed, you might have 
favored me with the first knowledge of your se- 
cret. Only imagine my astonishment to-night, 
when accident brought about the subject!” 

“ Accident it certainly was; for nothing could 
be further from my intention than to have thus 
early revealed my secret. However, ’tis as well; 
unless I receive too severe a scolding from my 
liule sister, for not having made her my first 
confidant, as I really intended to do.” 

“Well, I must accept the intention in liza of 
the deed, I suppose ; but on one condition only.” 

“ And the condition, Laura?” 

“That you give me the full and complete his- 
tory of your witching fair one, whom, as yet, I 
know only as Rose.” 

“ Well, I will give you as much of her history 
as will interest you at present ; perhaps she, her- 





future time. Her name—which I have abbrevi- 
ated to Rose—is Agnes Rosabelle Preston. Her 
father was once a wealthy merchant of Boston, 
but having became reduced almost to poverty, 
he suffered himself to sink into that state of 
miserable despondency for which there is scarce- 


self, may relate the full details to you at some 


tion? 


ly a chance of cure, and which brought on a | 


lingering consumption. The expenses attending 


his illness absorbed the little means that had re- | 


mained to the family ; so that upon his decease, 
the widow and Agnes, then only thirteen, found 
themselves entirely destitute. In this strait, 


old iady, whom she had known since childhood, 
who being by death or long distance separated 
from all her kindred, purchased a neat little cot- 
tage in one of the pleasant villages of Massachu- 
setts, and invited her valucd friend to take up 
her abode there, and share her loneliness. 


delicacy, and a pleasant smile sometimes half- 


parting the beautiful chiselled lips, that could | 


give the fullest expression to a smile, either of 


withering scorn, or of deep and earnest tender- | 


ness. When had Laura ever looked upon that 
form without a thrill of sisterly pride and affec- 
But now she turned from it sadly ; for 
the sight only increased her emotion, while she 


bout her; I will manage it all; if you 


consent to go, one part of my plan will be ac- 

complished—trust me, the other shall not fail.” 
Thus the sister continued to urge and plead, 

till at length she won from him a reluctant con- 


ing a 


, Sent; and though, when a servant came to sum- 


wished to acquire calmness to consider how she | 


might best assist him, or, if possible, avert the 
hard fate that awaited him. So, in doubt and 


| perplexity, the hours rolled on, and morning 
found her still pondering on the scheme by 
Mrs. Preston gladly accepted the proposal of an | 


| was already in the library, busy writing. 


“Mrs. Preston was of too independent a mind | 


to accept a home offered in kindness, or even 
friendship ; but the proposal of Mrs. Beale she 


embraced without hesitation—knowing that the | 


assistance of herself and daughter would be very 
acceptable to the old lady, who having only a 
small annuity, intended to manage the affairs of 
the little household without the aid of domestics. 
But ’tis needless to linger upon their history. 
From old Mrs. Beale I learned these particulars, 
and the friendly warmth with which she dwelt 
upon them evinced the sincerity of her commen- 
dations ; while Rose, sweet girl! her eyes glis- 
tening with tears of beautiful gratitude, spoke 
long and earnestly on the unvarying kindness 
and affection her dear parent and herself had 
ever experienced. This friendship, so creditab} 
to all parties, continued till the death of Mrs. 
Preston broke one link of the chain, disturbing 
the peaceful tranquillity which for four years had 
blessed their humble home. Mrs. Beale’s attach- 
ment to the friend she deeply mourned was 
transferred to the lonely orphan she had with 
dying accents commended to her care; and 
Rose, on her part, responded gratefully to this 
increase of tenderness, and strove to bear up 
against the sorrow that fell so deeply on her gen- 
tle, loving nature. And now, dear Laura, I have 
given you this long account, do not ask me fur- 
ther questions ; not for worlds would I be found 
here!” 

“There is little danger of that; father and 
mother passed by to their room some time ago, 
and all the house is quiet. I cannot release you 
yet, Will; I must learn some more, while I have 
an opportunity.” 

And she proceeded to make various inquiries 
concerning his intended bride, the length of their 
acquaintance, ete., to all of which the brother, 
though not without an occasional gesture of im- 
patience, satisfactorily replied. 

“ And now, dear William,” said she, tenderly, 
when at length she perceived that his mind was 
greatly composed by thus expatiating on the 
charms and virtues of his fair “Rose” to so 
willing a listener, “I am going to make a de- 
mand on your patience for a few moments long- 
er, while I pen a few lines for you to take to 
Agnes, as an earnest of the sisterly feelings with 
which I regard her whom you have chosen. But 
first I will bring you a glass of wine to—” 

“No, Laura!” interrupted her brother, hastily. 
“T will wait for the promised letter, but you must 
not expect me to taste anything in this house ; 
I cannot.” 

“Not even to gratify me, your poor sister, with 
whom you are parting, perhaps—” and she paus- 
ed, unable to proceed. 

“ Forever, you would say, sis? Not so; we 
shall meet again, and very shortly, too, I hope. 
But I will even gratify you, naughty girl! and 
drink to an early and a happy mecting.” 

Laura took a candle and left the room. On 
approaching the stairway, she was startled by 
the appearance of an object near, but her fears 
were as quickly dispelled by pereciving it to be 
no other than her brother’s valet, who on finding 
that all was silent, had come hither to await the 
appearance of his master, as he conjectured he 
might have some directions to give him, ere he 
left his home. Laura eagerly whispered a few 
words to the faithful fellow, which he answered 
by a nod of intelligence and joy, and quickly 
brought her the wine, in which, as she desired, 
he had mixed a powerful opiate, chuckling to 
himself that all was right. On returning to her 
dressing-room, she found William reclining on a 
lounge, absorbed in deep reverie, from which he 
aroused himself to take the wine, and telling his 
sister to write very briefly, fixed himself again 
upon a pile of rich, soft cushions, while she 
seated herself at her writing-table. 

While he thus lay, his buoyant mind, undis- 
mayed by the gloomy prospect before him, pic- 
tured many a scene of futuré joy and happiness, 
in which the forms of his gentle Rosa and true- 
hearted sister mingled, until at length his over- 
wrought frame, yielding to the soothing draught 
he had unconsciously taken, fell into a deep and 
quiet slumber. This was what Laura had ex- 
pected and desired; so rising from her task, 
which, distracted as her thoughts were, was a 
yain one, she noiselessly replenished the fire, re- 
moyed the little time-piece to the inncy apart- 
ment, lest its sound, though soft and musical, 
should disturb the sleeper; then drawing an 





arm-chair beside the lounge, sat down to await, 
with a heart beating wildly between alternate fear 
and hope, the time of her brother’s awakening. 
Slowly and wearily the night wore away—the 
first night of wakefulness and anxiety which 
Laura Livingston had ever known. Devotedly 
attached to her brother, her heart sickened at 


an exile from the stately home in which he had 
been nurtured, with a tenderness, even beyond 
what is usually lavished on the petted heir to 
wealth and luxury. She thought of the happy 
and unclouded past; and then, as si 
the sad scene of that night 





thought she 





the noble-looking youth who slept so tran uiily 
before her—the dark chestnut locks thrown back 
from the broad, open brow, the long eye-lashes 


resting lightly on cheeks of almost feminine 





j lant words escaped his lip 


| him, and in the softened feel 


which she weuld fain aid her brother, but which 
she could scarcely encourage herself to hope 
would be successful. 

At an early hour William's valet tapped at 
the door, and informed her that Mr. Livingston 
Whis- 
pering to him to remain, and detain his master 
in the room if he awaked before her return, she 
glided noiselessly to the library. At the door 
she paused an instant in nervous agitation, then 
hastily turning the knob, stood within the splen- 
did room. Her father sat at his writing-desk, 
partly screened from view by its velvet drapings. 
He had not noticed her quiet entrance, and she 
crossed the room and knelt beside him, laying 
her soft, white hand gently on his arm, ere he 
was aware of her presence. With a start of 
surprise, he bent his eye coldly upon her, inquir- 
ing the cause of her appearance at that hour; 
then as he saw tears gathering in the dark blue 
eyes, lifted up so beseechingly to his own, and 
felt the convulsive shudder of anticipated disap- 
pointment, that shook the slender form leaning 
against his arm, he laid his hand kindly on the 
head of his peerless child, and in a softened 
tone, repeated his question. 

Fearfully, tremblingly Laura’s answer came 
forth, in words scarcely intelligible ; for at each 
one she feared her father would angrily repel 
her from his side. Several times she ventured 
to look up, as if hoping to meet some encour- 
agement to proceed; but his face was ever 
averted from her, and though he occasionally 
made a gesture as of impatience, he continued 
silent, till his daughter, through her broken 
words and streaming tears, had made her re- 
quest. This was that he would think no more 
of what had transpired the previous night, but 
send William abroad as he had often meditated 
doing ; but in his reluctance to part with him, 
as often delayed. Laura knew her brother 
would go; she was sure her father had only to 
propose it for him to yield a ready consent; he 
would be absent two or three years, and when 
he should return all that they could wish, they 
would be happy again in each other’s society 
and that one sad night would be forgotten. So 
urged the weeping girl, again and again, and 
then she ceased her low-toned pleading, and 
waited for an answer in trembling suspense, but 
none came; and she remained motionless 
during a time that seemed to be hours ; for she 
feared that her brother had already awakened 
and left the house. Her father, she saw, was 
earnestly considering her request, and in this 
she found some little hope to sustain her droop- 
ing spirits. 

Mr. Livingston, in truth, was not at all dis- 
posed to reject her proposal hastily. During 
the silent hours of night, his passion had in a 
measure subsided, and he found that the love 
with which he had always regarded his only 
son, the fond pride that had daily grown deeper 
as he saw that son advancing to manhood, with 
all his splendid gifts of mind and person, could 
not so lightly be cast aside. He had looked for- 
ward with exultant anticipaiion to that son’s 
fufare career, confident that it would add new 
lustre to his name—how could he remember 
without regret the command which, in his tow- 
ering passion, he had given that youth to regard 
himself henceforth an alien from his heart and 
home! 

He was still deliLerating, when the door again 
opened, and his wife entered. She, too, had 
felt a return of affection for her first-born, a 
yearning desire to behold him, a dread that 
perhaps she had seen him for the iast time, that 
taught her how hard would bé the separation, 
which, in the excitement of wounded pride, had 
seemed as nothing; and she had come to plead 
for him, to implore the stern father to recall his 
cruel mandate, and send in ‘search of the exile. 
Eagerly, therefore, did she join in her daughter's 
entreaties, and it was not long before the old man 
relented, so far as to express his approval of 
Laura’s project. But he knew not whither the 
perverse boy had gone, and as he thought it lit- 
tle likely that he would consent, it was useless 
to trouble themselves on the subject; but Laura 
interrupted him in a transport of delight, and 
thankfully caressed her fathar while she ex- 
claimed that he was yet in the house, and she 
would go tell him all. . 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the change that 
was taking place in his favor, the young man 
slept profoundly, with his faithful servant watch- 
ing him uneasily, scarcely breathing through 
dread of awaking him, and wondering what could 
keep Miss Laura away so long. When she at 
length appeared, the noise made by opening the 
door (for in her joy she could scarcelyemove it 
quick enough) aroused the sleeper, and rapidly 
she informed him of her plan, and urged him, 
without delay, to acquiesce therein. He, how- 
ever, whose high spirit had been fostered from 
his cradle, indignantly scorned her proposition, 
persisting that he should immediately leave the 
house, in which he had no claim; and even re- 


j proached her for the subterfuge by which she 
the thought of the severe trials he should meet, | 


had detained hjm there. But even as the petu- 





1 


embraced her and besought forgiveness, her 


| pleading had more effect, and he stood irreso- 


nd joy of 


« O, William, do not refase! It will all come 








icht if you only go as father desires.” 
give up Kose? Do you think that 
Laura interrupted, eagerly 


¢ less dear to you, as you travel 





try in toil and distress. Say noth- 








his heart smote 
| 


:, than if you were wandering | 


ng with which he | ! 


mon them to the library, William drew haughtily 
back, resolved not to make the first advance to- 
wards a reconciliation, the smile and kiss which 
accompanied the whisper, “ Now, Will, you 
know too well the rules of etiquette to expect 
an old gentleman to come to you,” were irresis- 
tible, and he suffered her to lead him to the 
library. 

Mrs. Livingston, who stood near the door, 
turned as her children entered, and extended 
her hand to William, who pressed it to his lips 
with a mingling of filial respect and careless 
gallantry. The father rose from his seat, and 
after displacing several books and papers, as if 
in search for something that it was very impor- 
tant to find, abruptly addressed his son by say- 
ing that he believed Laura had already made 
known to him his wishes; any repetition of 
them, therefore, was needless. The young man 
bowed in assent to the first part of the remark, 
then silently awaited what was to follow. But 
Mr. Livingston was strangely embarrassed. He 
coughed slightly, took-from his desk a paper, 
which he gazed on as intently as if he expected 
to find there directions as to how next to pro- 
ceed ; laid it down, coughed again, and finally 
began to speak of the course of travel he would 
wish the youth to pursue, the length of time it 
would probably occupy, the persons to whom he 
should take letters of introduction, ete. ; keep- 
ing his eyes all the time sedulously averted from 
his son, who maintained a respectful silence, 
though he failed not to observe his father’s em- 
harrassment, and the amusement it caused served 
to keep down the resentment which would oth- 
erwise inevitably rise against the coldness and 
formality of the interview. 

It was at this moment, while the silence that 
followed the old man’s concluding words seem- 
ed ominous to poor, trembling Laura of the 
failure of her project, that a slight noise at the 
door drew her attention, and on opening it, 
William’s dog sprang into the library. It had, 
apparently, been seeking its master sorrowfully 
through the house, missing the morning walk, 
which at this hour they had been wont to take 
together; and now having discovered the object 
of its search, rushed to him with a joyous bark, 
and leaped around with every demonstration of 
canine affection. The young man stooped down 
to caress his quadruped friend, and as the fa- 
ther’s gaze rested upon the noble brow, around 
which the glossy hair fell in such soft, heavy 
masses, while the light of a kindly heart soften- 
ed the proud flashing of the dark orbs beneath, 
the last lingering remnant of anger and coldness 
passed away ; and when the son turned from the 
faithful dog, he found his father beside him, and 
the next moment was locked in his arms ! 

Matters went on smoothly enough now. Wil- 
liam was by no means indifferent to his restora- 
tion to parental favor, and during the breakfast, 
at which they cheerfully assembled, the contem- 
plated journey was talked over, and several 
things pertaining thereto discussed and finally 
agreed upon. 

Preparations were speedily made for his de- 
parture, and in less than a month William Liv- 
ingston left his childhood’s home to “see the 
world.” He did not leave his native land, 
however, until he had seen his beautiful Rose; 
and, without informing her of the share she had 
unconsciously had in occasioning the long sep- 
aration which, with all a lover’s warmth, he 
deprecated, he exchanged with her mutual vows 
of inviolable constancy, and laughingly besought 
Mrs. Beale, with whom he was a great favorite, 
to be the guardian of the maiden’s plighted troth 
until his return. 

Very gloomy seemed the Livingston mansion 
to all its inmates after the young heir’s depart- 
ure; but on his sister the gloom seemed to have 
descended most heavily. Laura’s deepest affec- 
tion had ever been given to her brother; uncon- 
sciously, she had adopted from her earliest years 
his opinions, his tastes, his sentiments ; her most 
pleasant hours had ever been spent with him ; 
and now she felt as if desolation had fallen upon 
her home, and as if, with that one object of her 
affection, a whole host of friends must have de- 
parted, all seemed so blank and dreary. The 
parents were at no loss to discover the cause of 
the change that soon became visible in their 
daughter’s appearance and manner, and they 
resolved that on the conclusion of her studies in 
July, she should take a little trip to recover her 
natural buoyancy of spirits. The place of her 
sojourn being left to Laura’s choice, she imme- 
diately signified her desire to visit the Roch- 
fords, in Boston, who had been for a long time 
urging her to come and spend the summer with 
them. Mr. Livingston, accordingly, accompa- 
nicd her thither, and after remaining a few days 
returned home, pleased with the effect which the 
enlivening society of Mr. Rochford’s numerous 
family had already exercised on his saddened 
daughter. 

Now it may readily be surmised that the chief 
attraction which had drawn Laura to Boston lay 
in its vicinity to the home of her brother’s lady 
love, and very soon after her father’s departure, 
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deceased mother. Gladly would Laura have 


availed herself of the old lady’s invitation to 


remain some wecks with her; but as she knew 


that this would only occasion inquiries among 
the Rochfords, and perhaps friendly complaints 
to her parents, an occasional day or two was all 
she could venture to spend at the cottage. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Beale received 
a letter from one of her relatives, who had for 
some time had charge of her grand-niece, stating 
that he and his wife were about to leave the 
United States for some time, and would be 
greatly obliged if she would take charge of the 
orphan girl during their absence. Mrs. Beale at 
once signified her willingness to do so. 

Agnes Preston had long felt desirous of earn- 
ing her own maintenance, though she could not 
think of leaving her kind old friend, whose 
health was very infirm ; but now, that one hav- 
ing a natural claim upon her hospitality was 
about to arrive, Agnes resolved not to defer 
longer the execution of her plan. She informed 
Laura of her intention, and she lost no time in 
writing to her parents for permission to bring 
home with her a young lady, to whom she had 
become much attached. The desired permission 
was soon received, and Laura—not without diffi- 
culty—obtained her new friend’s acceptance of 
the invitation. To obtain Mrs. Beale’s consent 
to Agnes’s departure was a matter of still more 
difficulty ; but the latter succeeded at length in 
wringing from the old lady a reluctant acquies- 
cence in her desires, and waited only for the 
arrival of the now daily-expected niece. She 
came just when the ardent and impulsive Lau- 
ra had given up all hopes of her arrival, and 
as all their preparations had been previously 
made, our two young friends departed on the 
next day for Mr. Livingston’s princely home. 

The warm-hearted Laura was rejoiced by the 
favorable impression which her fair and gentle 
companion made on her proud parents. Mrs. 
Livingston never wearied of admiring her 
faultless style of beauty, the gracefulness of her 
carriage, and the fine blending of native dignity 
and winning gentleness that gave a charm to her 
whole deporiment. Mr. Livingston perfectly 
coincided in his lady’s opinion of their visitor. 

“Agnes Preston?” he repeated, musingly, to 
his daughter, one day, when they were speaking 
of their guest. ‘Do you know if her father 
ever lived in Boston ?” 

“T have understood,” replied Laura, “that he 
was at one time numbered among the wealthiest 
citizens of Boston; but his fortune changed 
some time before his death.” 

“T remember now; I remember the circum- 
stances very well. Mr. Preston was one of the 
most prosperous men in the Union; but it is not 
strange that an accumulation of misfortunes, 
such as befell him, should have sent him broken- 
hearted to the grave. And this is his daughter, 
his orphan child: What a brilliant prospect laid 
before her as she grew to girlhood! How many 
envied the lovely heiress; and now how sad a 
change! I am glad, my daughter, that you have 
made her acquaintance. Changed as her for- 
tunes are, her birth entitles her to a welcome 
among us.” 

How gladly beat Laura’s heart at these words. 
Weeks, months sped gaily on, and Agnes was 
still an inmate of the Livingston mansion, and 
every day becoming more dear to its proud but 
hospitable owners. Often as she fixed upon a 
day for her departure, her wishes were overruled, 
and she was constrained to lengthen her visit 
indefinitely. The last time she spoke on the 
subject, Mr. Livingston pressed her to give some 
reason for wishing to leave them; and as she, 
blushing and confused, could only murmur 
something about the unreasonable length of her 
visit, he smiled kindly, and in his most persua- 
sive tone, said : 

“Thad flattered myself that you were happy 
with us, Agnes.” 

“And so I have been, dear sir,” replied she, 
earnestly, “happy; O happier than I had ever 
expected to be again !”” 

“ Then remain with us, my dear child, and let 
us all be happy together. Laura, poor child, 
would grieve sadly should you persist in leaving 
her, and her mother and I would partake of her 
grief and loneliness. Your presence has en- 
hanced the happiness of us all, and until you 
can feel that your longer stay would be unpleas- 
ant to yourself, never think of leaving a house 
which we should wish you to consider your 
home.” And as he said these words, with an 
air of fatherly kindness the old gentleman drew 
her to his side, and pressed a kiss upon her fair 
brow. 

And this was William’s father! O, how the 
orphan’s heart trembled with hope and fear, as 
she asked herself if this kind, almost parental 
welcome would be extended to her as William’s 
chosen bride. She knew that the secret of their 
attachment was known only to Laura, whose de- 
light in the almost certain success of her strata- 
gem was unbounded. Her letters to her brother 
kept him duly informed of their parents’ extra- 
ordinary fondness for Agnes, whom, the gay 
girl protested she surmised, he would yet be 
obliged, if in filial obedience only, to marry. 
That her surmise was well grounded she had 
afterward additional reasons for believing. 

In one of his letters home, William mentioned 
having made the acquaintance of a young seculp- 
tor, who was already ascending the ladder of 
fame and fortune. This young man was a neph- 
ew to old Mrs. Beale, at whose pleasant cottage 
home he had spent many happy hours. As 
William knew from his sister’s letters that his 
mother had begun a friendly correspondence 
with Mrs. Beale, he gave many interesting par- 
ticulars of Arthur Beale’s labors and bright 
prospects ; and added that he had been endeay- 
oring to persuade him to return to America with 
him, as he was already looking forward with 
longing impatience to the period of his return 
home ; but that Arthur, so far from partaking of 
his feelings, thought that many years would pass 
ere he set sail for his native land. 

This letter was written to Mrs. Livingston, 
and knowing that everything relating to one of 
Mrs. Beale’s family had a peculiar interest for 
Agnes, she read aloud that portion of the epis- 
tle. Agnes listened first with pleased attention ; 





“that your supposition is correct. 
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but the concluding sentence caused her to change 


color, and as murmuringa faint excuse to Laura, 
she rose to leave the room, it was observed that 
her eyes were dim with starting tears. Laura 
alone divined the true source of that sudden 
emotion. The thought of meeting the beloved 
wanderer again, coupled with her uneasiness as 
to the result of the revelation then to be made 


, | 
to his parents, was cause sufficient for those 


quick blushes and tears. Mr. Livingston looked 
commiseratingly after her as she left the apart- 
ment, then glanced meaningly at his wife. 

“There must have been an attachment be- 
tween her and this Arthur Beale,’ he said; 
‘and as he speaks so decidedly of not returning 
for years, the probability is that they parted in 
anger.” 

“T have often thought that Agnes had a heart- 
grief,” returned his wife ; “and I think it likely 
They loved, 
became estranged, and parted coldly. How un- 
fortunate that I read her that paragraph!” 

“Tis well you did so, my dear. It is evident 
that she still regards him with favor, and ’tis 
well for her to learn the fallacy of any secret 
hopes she may be cherishing. Poor Agnes! it 
is sad to think she has placed her affection on 
so unworthy an object; for unworthy of a heart 
like hers he must be, who could recklessly cast 
it from him.” 

Laura, almost choking with suppressed laugh- 
ter, had to remain silent during this colloquy. 
Rarely had she seen her father so moved ; and 
she was not at all surprised to learn that his next 
letter to his son encouraged his intention of 
speedily returning to the United States. ‘ Papa 
thinks to banish Agnes’s remembrance of her 
unfaithful lover by giving her a new one in the 
person of our own dear Will,” thought Laura, 
and she laughed gleefully at the recollection of 
the strange mistake which was aiding the suc- 
cess of her plan. 

William Livingston, on the receipt of his fa- 
ther’s letter, joyfully prepared for his homeward 
voyage. His return was hailed with inexpressi- 
ble delight, and by the contrivance of his thought- 
ful sister, his first meeting with his long-loved 
Agnes, his “blooming Rose,” as he ever fondly 
called her, was in private. Of the joy of that 
re-union we need not speak. 

It was not long before Mr. Livingston broach- 
ed the subject on which his thoughts now fre- 
quently dwelt—a union between his son and his 
fair orphan protege. 

“T have seen with pleasure,” said he, after 
making known his wishes to his son, “I have 
seen with pleasure that you are not indifferent to 
Miss Preston’s attractions. Perhaps I have in- 
troduced the subject too hastily ; but as Laura 
tells me her friend insists on leaving us this week, 
I wish to learn your sentiments.” 

“Ido not wish to thwart your views, my fa- 
ther, but—” 

“ But what?” asked the old gentleman, rather 
sternly, as his son hesitated. ‘ What objection 
can you make in this matter?” 

“Hold, sir,” interrupted William. ‘ There 
needs but a few words to destroy, it may be my 
happiness ; yet those few words must be spoken. 
I believe you are ignorant of a certain circum- 
stance which will probably change your views in 
relation to—to the marriage you have proposed. 
Perhaps you mayr ber the unp! scene 
that followed my avowal of an attachment, long 
and fervent, to a young lady by you unkuown ?” 

“No more!” sternly interposed Mr. Living- 
ston. “Ido remember; I shall ever remember 
the night to which you réfer—though not a word 
on the disgraceful subject has since passed my 
lips, even to your mother, it can never, never be 
forgotten ; but I forbid you speaking of it again 
in my presence.” 

“ Bear with me this once, dear father. I know 
how leniently you have ever regarded my faults 
and follies ; even this which you have deemed 
the greatest of all. Iam grateful for your in- 
dulgence, your generous forbearance ; and there- 
fore it is that I cannot suffer you to be longer 
ignorant of the truth in this matter. The young 
lady of whom I that, night spoke, and the one 
you have just referred to, is one and the same 
person.” 

The father started incredulously. 
went on: 

“Yes, the idol of my heart, to whom more 
than two years ago I plighted my faith, is Agnes 
Rosabelle Preston.” 

Mr. Livingston mused for a few moments in 
silence. 

“This is some of the frolicksome doings of 
your sister, I'll warrant!” 

William sntiled. 

“Yes,” the father continued, “I can easily 
trace this cunning plot to her. She is a mis- 
chievous little witch! But as you have contided 
to me the true state of things, I can only say, 
my son, that your first choice has my warmest 
approval.” 

“But, sir, are you aware of all—” 

“Be still, obstinate boy!” interrupted Mr. 
Livingston, laughing. ‘‘ Are you going to tempt 
me to withdraw my consent by pointing out the 
inconsistency of my conduct? I theught your 
young fancy had been captivated by a pretty 
face, and that most likely the object of your 
choice was totally unworthy the honor of being 
my daughter-in-law. I wronged your taste and 
discernment. Agnes has not wealth, indeed ; 
but for that I care not. She is your equal in 
birth, is lovely, accomplished and amiable ; and 
therefore I cannot make any objection to your 
union.” 

And as Mrs. Livingston entered, followed by 
Laura and Agnes, the old gentleman informed 
his wife of the wonderful fact he had just learn- 
ed, and in the happy congratulations that fol- 
lowed, the overjoyed Laura had her due share of 
mock reproof and real thanks for her loving and 
successful stratagem. 





The son 





Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, manner, 


nor fashion—but in the mind. A high sense of 





honor, a determination never to take a mean | 
advantage of another, an adherence to truth, | 


delicacy and politeness towards those with 
whom we have dealings, are its essential charac- 
teristics. 
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TOGETHER IN THE ARK. 
BY WILLIE £. PABOR. 


Wearily our hearts were drifted, 
O’er the dark, uncertain wave, 

Where the tide of error lifted 
Phantoms from their slimy grave. 


She was proud, but I was prouder; 
Each to each would scorn to yield; 

Aé the voice of pride grew louder, 
So each stubborn heart grew steeled ; 

Steeled against the plaintive pleading 
Of the voice within the soul; 

Though that very soul lay bleeding 
At the threshold of life’s goal. 

T had fame and she had beauty,— 
Each bad once been lovers true, 

And the shrine of love and duty 
Never vows so holy knew. 


We had pictured out our bridal 
Underneath the skies of May; 

But the bark that held the idol 
On the shore of error lay. 

Thus it happened for a season— 
Fach a friend and yet a foe; 

Though to think of love was treason, 
Each no other thought could know. 


But at last stern pride has yielded ; 
Allis bright that once was dark; 
And our hearts, by true love shielded, 

Are together—in the ark. 
“+ oo > 
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THE TWO LADY WATCHERS. 
BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Rieurt next door to one another, lived two un- 
married ladies, who were each busily oceupied with 
getting into matrimony as fast as they could. 
Their names were Miss Padd and Miss Tilly. 
The former lived in No. 175, and the latter in 
No. 176. The exteriors of the houses were re- 
markably similar, so that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for a man to get through one 
door, when he meant all the while to go into the 
other. There were several striking little circum- 
stances connected with these two ladies and their 
beaux, among which were two that I will be at 
the trouble especially to mention. First, each of 
them felt compelled, by the force of unhappy do- 
mestic prejudices, to receive and entertain her fa- 
vorite in a secret sort of style, and if it happened 
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and shivering in the cold. 


As for Miss Padd, she still sat alone, shaking 
She had told the fam- 
ily that she was going up-stairs for awhile; which 


occasion she improved to come down again slily, 


and slip into the parlor in the dark. And there 
she sat now; while Mr. Dadd and Miss Tilly 
were having such a sweet time of it, she was 
freezing for her negligent lover. She could only 
sit and wonder what it meant. The clock had 
struck another hour since she had been there. It 
would not do for her to stay away from the fam- 
ily too long at a time, and so she went back up 
stairs, took her light, and came down again 
among them. It would be easy enough to slip 
into the parlor again, on one pretence or another 
to see when he did arrive; which she did several 
times, but no Mr. Dadd was to be discovered 
there. And because he was passing the evening, 
agreeably to a mistake of which both remained 
ignorant, with Miss Tilly. reason was 
plainer in the world than that. But it was noth- 
ing but the darkness that kept it from being sea- 
sonably discovered. 

Mr. Dadd sat with Miss Tilly as long as he 
thought it safe, and then took his leave. They 
had enjoyed their secret interview highly. Each 
had been deceived, but O, how pleasantly! Miss 
Tilly was in a flutter of excitement, and Mr. Dadd 
was ditto. 

- By-and-by Mr. Lilly came along. Something 
or another had happened to make him late that 
evening ; but better late, thought he, than never. 
Je made no mistake in the number, I warrant 
you. He did not go in at Miss Padd’s door, 
when he had promised to go in and see—or try 
to see—Miss Tilly. But he got the right figures 
to begin upon, and in he went, working up very 
softly to the door of the parlor. Ilaving opened 
it, he stopped and listened. All wasas still as a 
tomb. The scent offthe close shut room greeted 
his nostrils, and he felt sick. But that was noth- 
ing to the sickness that yet awaited him. 

He sat down, after calling in a whisper many 
times vainly on the name of his lady-love, and 
tried to settle his thoughts into a mood some- 
thing like patience. For a time this plan worked 
quite well, but it soon began to wear itself out. 
He could hear Miss Tilly chatting and laughing 
gaily in the next room, and wondered why she 
did not come in to meet him. He heard one af- 
ter another pass along the little hall to bed, but 
still she sat and talked and laughed incessantly. 
He wondered what it meant, and shivered as he 


a a 


x 
ay 





to be in the evening, always in the dark. Such 
coincidences may be common enough, if you take 
the entire sex through; but when you come to 
place them side by side in a way like this, and 
the two houses so very like one another, too, it 
really offers a subject for the liveliest remark. 

In the second place, the names of their worship- 
pers exactly made rhyme with their own names! 
That was stranger yet, if anything. For exam- 
ple,—The gentleman who waited upon Miss 
Padd, was named Mr. Dadd ; and the name of 
Miss Tilly’s favorite was Mr. Lilly. Rather lu- 
dicrous, perhaps, considered from some points of 
view, and something that almost any person in 
his senses would be apt to notice as at least very 
peculiar. 

It turned ont, in the natural course of events, 
that both Miss Dadd and Miss Tilly—who, by- 
the-by, were not acquaintances at all—had made 
private appointments for their lovers one evening, 
and the better to admit them to their houses with- 
out suspicion on the part of their friends, they 
had arranged to fasten back the night-locks on 
the hall doors, and to have them enter as stealth- 
ily as they could, and slip up stairs into the front 
parlors. The families were in the habit of pass- 
ing the evening in their back sitting-rooms; but 
the courageous lovers were expected to take 
their seats in rooms without lights, and without 
fires, too. For shivering weather, it was not ex: 
actly the most comfortable arrangement we have 
ever heard of. 

But love is a deadly enemy to the coal-dealer’s 
combinations, and saves in its own way a vast 
deal of fuel. A landlord at Springfield said he 
had rather board a house full of young lovers, for 
the real profit of the thing, than a dozen times as 
many persons who had nothing but the call of 
dollars and cents to answer to. And we think 
he had made an accurate mathematical calcula- 
tion of the matter for himself. 

Mr. Dadd and Mr. Lilly, therefore, were nat- 
urally expected to keep themselves warm by 
“satisfying the sentiment,” which they always 
did, and never complained. 

On this particular evening, the two young 
ladies sat in their parlors, surrounded by nothing 
but the dark. Miss Padd at 175, and Miss Tilly 
at 176. Both waiting. Both shivering. Both 
rattling their teeth together like the rolling clat 
ter of castanets. By-and-by Mr. Dadd came 
creeping along up the street, and put his hand on 
the door knob of No. 176! He should have gone 
to the other number. But there was no gas light 
flaming near by, and, so long as he felt very sure 
he was right, stopping to study the number was 
the last thing he would have thought of. He 
opened the door softly, and climbed the stairs. 

Vorking his way along a tip-toe, he finally found 
the parlor door, which was situated just where it 
was in No. 175, and went in. 

““Tt’s me,” he whispered, as soon as he had 
got safely into the room. 

That was signal enough. Immediately a fe- 
male figure glided along into the centre of the 
room, with its arms outstretched and rambling 
around in every direction. He extended his own 
to embrace it, although he was p¢rfectly uncon- 
scious at the time that he was making the most, 
in an affectionate way, of Miss Tilly. He thought 
of course she must be Miss Padd. 

So close was the parlor to the other room, that 
Miss Tilly dared express her feelings only in 
the most chastened whispers, articulating her 
words slowly and with much difficulty. And 
upon her visitor she enjoined the same caution. 





It were better not to say anything, she told him, | 


than even by a careless whisper to arouse the 


suspicions of her dear papa. Accordingly there 


was very little talking dome on the premises; | 


what there was, was more in the way of a slow 
and thick lisp, than anything after the style of 


| Spoken words or syllables. 


And then he thought that there must be some 
untoward family circumstance in the way, which 
she would know much better how to manage than 
himself. This thought buoyed him up a little, 
making him feel assured that she would certainly 
come in as soon as the coast was all clear. And 
still he sat and listened, and wondered and shiv- 
ered, until Miss Tilly took her light, passed 
through the hall exactly by the parlor door, and 
went—to bed! This was more than Mr. Lilly 
was going to stand from any one. He had sat 
there in the coldlong enough. Now he was going 
home. He would be careful to keep free from 
any such engagements for the future. He took 
his hat accordingly, and crept down through the 
door again. And the town clocks began to strike 
twelve on the frosty air, as he carefully shut the 
outer door—which had had the night-lock properly 
fixed by Miss Tilly since his arrival—and put 
his foot out upon the sidewalk again. 

From that day forward, Miss Tilly could see 
nothing of him. He avoided her in the street, 
and went round the shortest corners if he found 
such sort of travel necessary to escape her. He 
determined that he would give up his passion for- 
ever, and clear himself of the foolish thraldom 
into which he had fallen. 

Miss Padd, on the other hand, went back into 
her parlor afver the family retired, and there held 
her cold and lonely vigils for a long, long season. 
But in vain. No Mr. Dadd was destined to call 
on her that night, let her wait there in solitude 
the whole night through. He had made his visit 
—though at the next door—and gone home upon 
it. And she grew more and more vexed as the 
hours wore on, and finally worked herself up in- 
to a very respectable passion. And at last she 
pushed off up stairs again, this time determined 
to ge to bed in her wrath. She did not forget, 
however, to run down and fusten the outer door. 
But from that night forward, she was resolved on 
giving her lover the “go-by.” Anything so un- 
gallant as ¢his negligence, she could not tind it 
in her heart to furgive. She would have nothing 
more to do with Mr. Dadd whatever! 

It was just such a case with Mr. Lilly. 
Both of them determined on the same evening to 
turn over new leaves entirely. And still, for the 
time being at least, Mr. Dadd certainly thought 
he had met his engagement properly that evening. 
Miss Tilly likewise thought she had met hers. 
And both had finally gone to bed perfectly satis- 
fied with themselves, and expecting to dream of 
wonderful pictures for their future. Stranger 
and shallower infatuations than these lead the 
world by the nose every day that is counted off 
the calendar. 

Mr. Dadd afterwards met Miss Padd in the 
street, but she knew no such man. She threw 
him one single cutting look, and then lifted her 
chin as high as it would go. And Miss Tilly 
met Mr. Lilly in her turn, too, and thought she 
was certainly going to stop and chat with him as 
he came up. Buthe never cameup! He turned 
otf ata cross walk, bestowing on her a hasty 
glance of anger as he went, and passed on his 
way alone. 

And thus were two very good matrimonial en- 
gagements broken off forever, which, but for so 
trifling an accident, might have made a deal of 
difference with the hearts of four individuals at 
least for « lifetime! Reader, if you mean ever 
to goto No. 175, don’t pray drop in at No. 176. 
That’s the moral. 





IMPORTANCE OF A NAME. 


Seminaries of learning, as well as particular 
shops are sometimes frequented more on account 
of what they have been, than what they are. So 
many instances of this ut be produced, that 
it seems to be a prevailing opinion in this island, 
that talent and genius, like cats, are more attach- 
ed to particular walls and houses than to the per- 
sons who reside within them.—/r. Moore. 











EXTRAORDINARY 


One of the most singular accidents which come- 
times bring to light the fruits of crime, the dis- 
covery of which has baffled all the efforts of offi- 
cial vigilance, has transpired in the city of Berlin, 
and has caused a great deal of conversation in 
commercial circles. On the 19th of last month, 
a well known firm, engaged in the bullion trade, 
were waited upon by a respectable-looking per: 


DISCOVERY. 


| son, who asked them to dispose of some Prussian, 


Russian, and Polish bonds, amounting, in value 
to 10,000 thalers. Upon examining the bonds, it 
was discovered that the coupons attached to the 
bonds were overdue for nearly six years, and this 
circumstance occasioning some suspicion in their 
minds, the firm refused to make a purchase of 
any of the bonds until inquiry were made respect- 
ing them by their agents in Berlin. ‘On the 24th 
the bonds were sent to their agents, and the fol- 
lowing day the firm received a telegraphic mes- 
sage from the former, stating that some bonds of 
a similar description had been forwarded to the 
agents of another London banker, and that a full 
explanation would be afforded respecting the 
bonds by two Berlin officers, who were on their 


| way to this country. 





| Ross, Jewss & Tovsst, 2 Gark Street, Chicago [is ols. 


About half an hour after the receipt of the mes- 
sage the two officers called upon the firm, who 
were informed that the bonds were the property 
of a lady of the name of Henrietta Hirsh, a 
native of Berlin, who was foully murdered in 
Octobey 1849, and plundered of Russian, Prus- 
sian, and Polish bonds of the value of 18,000 
thalers or £2700; and that a man and two 


women were concerned in this murder, who had 
ever since its discovery been confined in Berlin 
jail, in which one of the women had died a short 


time since. It was added that all attempts to re- 
cover the missing bonds had been unavailing, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant inquiries of the 
police authorities in Berlin,and that those inquiries 
were set on foot by the Berlin agents of the firm, 
who were the nephews of the murdered lady. 

Upon this information Messrs. —— had the 
Berlin officers at call to await the retarn of the 
person who had offered them the bonds. On 
the next day this person called at Messrs, —— 
counting house, and, being asked whether the 
bonds belonged to him, he replied that they did 
not; upon which Messrs. —— stated that they 
must decline to negotiate with any one but the 
owner, The person answered that the owner 
was confined to his bed by illness, and, in order 
to obviate this difficulty, Messrs —— proposed 
that he should be accompanied to the owner by 
oue of their officers which was agreed to, The 
Berlin officers followed at a distance, and the re- 
sult was the apprehension of the soi disant owner 
of the bonds, who it is believed is the brother of 
the murderer, The case is in a course of inves- 
tigation here, preparatory to the prisoner being 
sent to Berlin ona given up to the proper author- 
ities in that city. —London Pauper. 





THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS, 


We have within the last dozen years heard 
Mr. Rogers describe how he had scen Marie An+ 
toinette dance, and illustrate the same by himself 
walking a minuet. There is, also, an anecdote 
of his having left an early poem at Dr, Johnson’s 
door only a day or two before the doctor’s death. 
Till an accident confined him to his chair, Mr. 
Rogers continued to be an attendant at the Op- 
era, the Ancient Concerts, and, when these died 
out, at the Exeter Hall Oratorios. ‘Till a very 
late period, he might be seen at midnight, feebly 
hurrying home from those on foot—no matter 
what the weather—thinly dressed, and as resent- 
ful of the slightest offer of attendance as was 
“the Duke ” when he was scarcely able to mount 
his horse. The passion for pleasure did not for- 
sake him till a very late period. Only a few 
years since, a street accident, caused by his im- 
prudent manner of wandering home alone, sen- 
tenced him to a chair for the rest of his days.— 
—London Atheneum. 





HUNTERS. 

A company of twenty picked marksmen are 
about sailing from San Francisco for Singapore, 
where tigers have for years past destroyed many 
lives with impunity. They consist of two Eng- 
lishmen, long used to tiger hunting, who are 
said to have killed fifty-seven large tigers; three 
Frenchmen, used to the chase of wild beasts in 
Algiers ; and the remainder are Americans, most 
of whom have coped with grizzly bears. The 
bounty given by the goverment of Singapore on 
each tiger is one hundred Company’s rupees 
($40). —N. Y. Atlas. 

——_____<—s2e+——__ 

“Mr. Brown, I owe you a grudge, remember 
that!” “I shall not be frightened, then, for [ 
never knew you to pay anything that you owed,” 





SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
—or— 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


Containing TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, of large quarto size, 

on the finest of paper, depicting 

GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 

in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
forms an admirable work for those who are studying de- 
signing, to draw from. That all may possess this pictorial 
gem, it is retailed at the unprecedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It is also for sale at all the 
periodical depots throughout the Union. 

M.M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Bts., Boston. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the mort ele- 

gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 

ble eventa of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
criginal tales, eketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news: 
whole well spiced with witend humor. Rach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


nerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
able ol jects, current events in all parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
original in its design ia this country. Ite pages 
n views of every populous city in the known world 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hem)- 
t of the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
service, with fine and accurate portrnits of 
noted character in the world, both male and ferunle 
teles of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will aleo be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king 
fom, the birds of the sir, and the fish of the sea. Jt 
J ton fine satin surface paper, with new type, present 
ing in its mechanical execution an elegant ¢pecimen of ert 
The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper of #ixtee 
Fach rix months making a votome of 415 pages, 
wih about ou Luvusaud splendid engravings. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
“°TIS BUT A DREAM.” 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE 


‘©"Ms bat a dream,” said the aged man, 
As he lay at death's dark door; 

“ This world, with its changes, a long, long dream, 
And now it is nearly o'er. 


“* How fair was its promise in youth's bright hours, 
How sweet were its hopes of joy; 

It seemed like an Eden— this world of ours, 
To me when & careless boy. 


“Yet soon I passed on to manhood’s prime, 
Then thorns were around me cast; 

I looked in vain for my Eden flowers, 
They remained with the gladsome past. 


“ Then on with the busy, restless throng, 


“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. ee=> 


“ Let not such feelings be with younow. First 
resolve that you will turn from the evil that has 
brought you down. You know what itis as well 
as 1 do. Can you do this?” 

“Ay, I had done it ere you came up.” 

“Then take the next step. Go and makea 
friend who can help you further. Go to Amos 
Williams and—” 

“No, no, notthere. ©, not there, 
Charles. 


’ interrupted 


“ Go to his store and freely confess to him all , 
your faults,” resumed the woman, without seem- | 
ing to notice the interruption. ‘Tell him all, | 


and then ask him to trust you once more.” 
“No, no, I dare not go to him.” 


his own lips that he would help you if he could ; 
that he would give you his hand if you would 


and board with me. I will not deceive you, 
Charles. Until I could know that you would 


entirely reform, I dared not carry you to my | 


house. But I am satisfied, now. I have not 
doubted you, but I would prove you. And now, 
if you please, you may inform Mrs. Swan that 
you shall board with her no more. She will not 
be disappointed, for I have spoken with her on 
the subject.” 

With these words Mr. Williams left the store, 
and as soon as Charles could recover from the 
strange emotions that had almost overpowered 
him, he called for the porter to come and lock up, 
and then, having locked the great safe, he took 


| his departure. 
“ But listen: Iheard Mr. Williams say with | 


On the next morning he came to the store, and 
when his employer came he informed him that 
he had given his notice to Mrs. Swan. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 


When Lord —— was Governor-General of In- 
dia, the 117th regiment (I give this cypher because 
such a regiment never was seen in Bengal, and I 
don’t choose to give the real number) was quar- 
tered at Fort William. 

Lord —— was a good man, probably a very 
great man, but he was a sad tyrant, and sometimes 
was apt to fancy that, instead of the representa: 
tive of royalty, he was royalty itself. This was 
a mistake that occasionally led him into errors. 
Now, Col. S., who commanded the 117th, was 
about as good an officeras ever worea pair of 
epaulettes; the regiment under his command, 


| one of the most distinguished in his majesty’s 


service, were proud of him, and loved him dearly ; 
because, although he drilled them daily till they 
almost fainted, he never suffered any one to 
pass a slight, or to do anything against the corps 
that he commanded. He is now a K. C. B. or 
G. C. B. Few oflicers have better deserved this 
ill-bestowed honor. Col. S. is a soldicr—as the 


Jester'’s Picnic. 


A capital joke is told of a foreign paper, the 
Zietung, which victimized one of its exchanyes, 
the Tagblatt as follows: The latter had been in 


| the habit of copying the telegraphic despatches of 


the former without credit. To pay off the Tag 
blatt’s thieving propensities, the Zeitung printed 
in one copy of its paper, which was to be sup 
plied to the Tagblatt, the following startling in 
telligence: ‘ The Emperer of Russia and Prince 
Gortschakoff have been taken prisoners, and 
murdered by the Allies !’’ all of which was copied 
into the whole impression of the Tagblatt, to the 
great satistaction and amusement of its readers. 
A man who was up to a thing or two, offered 
to bet that he could prove that this side of the 
river was the other side. This challenge was 
soon accepted, and a bet of ten dollars made, 
then pointing to the other side of the river, he 








world expresses it, “a soldier every inch of him.” ar sia a 
. My lord , who, by-the-by, was a civilian, or- “Is not that one side of the river 
“Did he say that?” uttered Charles, eagerly. dered a grand review. Ths weeps were drawn “ Agreed,” said the man. 
. 4 ‘ ry ‘ . : ” 

“He did. And now, Charles Aubrey, be as- Evening came, and Charles Aubrey accom- | out on the esplanade. The day was burning hot. ¥: sa not _ the other side ? 
sured that you have not lost everything. Let | panied his old friend home. Tea was ready, the | The Governor-General could see from his vice- re The, Leh ~ other. Fite Ae lollar 

ople know that you mean to arise and bea . regal mansion that they were awaiting him. aen, said the man, mt me ten doliars, 
Leots oe ae ‘ His excellency chose to remain longer at tigin; | for by your own confession, I have proved that 
man, and all whose friendship is worth having 


T rushed in pursuit of gold; 
When this was obtained to my heart's desire, 
I found I was growing old. 


only help yourself.” “Very well,” returned the merchant. “ This 


evening, then, you will go home with me.” 





“That my eye was losing its iustre bright, 
My step its elastic tread, 


hak say brown hele was thickly sprinkled with grey, rest of the family having eaten an hour before. 




















And that soon I'd be laid with the dead. 


* This world with its changes is but a dream, 
Its strong ties will soon be riven; 

But 0, when awakened from death's deep sleep, 
May I open my eyes in heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 
BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Ir was on a chill, bleak morning in November 
that Charles Aubrey emerged from an old shed 
where be had passed the last part of the night 
under a pile of sheep skins. He was a young 
man, not over two-and-twenty, and yet retained 
great beauty of person, though his clothes were 
torn and dirty, and his face pale and haggard. 
Only one year before he had been left an orphan, 
with eleven thousand dollars in money in his 
possession. He had always. been a generous- 
hearted, frank, and loving companion, but evil 
associations had gathered about him, and in an 
unfortunate hour he gave himself up to their in- 
fluence. He thought not of the value of money, 
bat designing knaves, under the guise of friend- 
ship, could always draw it from him. But the 
poor, misguided youth had run the race, and was 
now alone. His money was gone, and his sun- 
shine companions had lefthim. He had reached 
the goal towards which for a whole year he had 
been dashing on. 

As young Aubrey stood there now, his lips 
were parched, and his limbs shook as though 
with the palsy. He mechanically placed his 
hand in his pocket, and took therefrom a six- 
pence. He searched further—felt in every pock- 
et—bnt he could find no more. That single six- 
pence was the last of his fortune. 

“Ah, Charley, Charley,” he murmured to 
himself, “ you’ve run yourrace. Where now are 
the friends who have so long hung about you ? 
One poor sixpence! It will buy me one glass of 
grog to allay my burning thirst. O, would to 
God it would buy me one true friend !”” 

He spoke thus, and with the words came rush- 
ing through his mind the memory of the past. 
He remembered his mother as she held him for 
the last time to her bosom and blessed him; and 
he remembered when he saw them cover her body 
up in the warm flowery earth of the summer, not 
many years agone. He remembered his kind, 
good father, and how that father had loved him 
and blessed him with his last breath. And he 
remembered one other, a bright-eyed, joyous girl, 
in whose keeping he had once placed all his love, 
and all his hopes of joy. But it was gone now! 
Thus he stood, with the small coin in his hand, 
when he heard footsteps approaching. He raised 
his eyes, and beheld an old woman, with bended 
back, who came tottering on, slowly and trem- 
blingly. Her garments were torn and tattered, 
and the thin, gray hair hung matted and uncomb- 
ed. She stopped when she came to where the 
youth stood, and leaned heavily upon her staff. 

“Charity, good sir!” she uttered, in hoarse, 
tremulous tones. ‘Give me wherewith to pur- 
chase a single meal, and I’ll ask God to bless 
thee.” ! 

“ By my life, good woman, you are the very 
one I have been wishing for. Here—it is all I 
have—it is my /ast sixpence! Take it. I have 
only wished that it could buy me one true 
friend.” 

The old woman hesitated. 

“Will you not take it?’ asked Charles, ear- 
nestly, “Take it, so that I may feel that I have 
one friend.” 

“Tneed it, sir,” the woman said, “‘ but I dare 
not take it from you, for you would not profit by 
my friendship.” 

“Yes I would. It would send a ray of sun- 
shine through my soul, to know that one human 
being blessed me.” 

“ But what good could come of that while you 
continued to curse yourself?” 

The youth started, but he spoke not. 

“Tf you would have me for a friend, will you 
listen to me as a friend ?”’ 

“Listen? Yes.” 

“Then let this be your lowest vale of life,” 
said the woman, with startling solemnity. “ Turn 
now and go up hill. Go up, up, until you have 
reached the sunshine once more. I knew your 
mother, Charles Aubrey, and I remember well 
how kind she was. QO, did she ever think that 
her well beloved son would sink so low !” 


“Stop, stop,” groaned the unhappy youth. | 


*©O, who shall give me the first lift to regain all 
T have lost ?” 
“1 wili.” 


“You? Whoare you? You say you knew | 


my mother. Who are you?” 
“Never mind. Suffice it for you to know that 


I have suffered as deeply as you ever did. Iknow . 


what it is to suffer. Isay 1 can give you the 


first lift. I mean by that that I can show you . 


the way. Follow my counsel, and you may yet 
recover all that you have lost.” 


“No, no, not all. ©, there is one loss I can 


never make up!” And as he spoke he bowed his 
head and covered his face with his hands. 





will give you their hands. Go to Amos Wil- 
liams first.” 


“Twill go.” 
“ Then give me the sixpence.” 
* * * . * 


Amos Williams stood at the great desk in his 


thus stood, casting up a column of figures upon a 
page of one of the ledgers, the door was opened 
and Charles Aubrey entered. He was yet pale 
and haggard, and looked as he did when we saw 
him two hours ago. The merchant started back 
with an utterance of pain and surprise as he rec- 
ognized in the miserable form before him the 
once happy and beloved youth whom he had de- 
lighted to honor. 

“ Charles,” he uttered, as soon as he could 
command his speech, “why have you come 
here ?” 

“Mr. Williams,” spoke the youth in a choking 
voice, “I have come to—to—tell you that my 
course of wickedness is run, and from this mo- 
ment I am—a—” 

Here he stopped. He hesitated a t 
and then his feelings overcame him, and bowing 
his head he burst into tears, and sobs, loud and 
deep, broke from his lips. The merchant was 
deeply affected, and with the warm tears gather- 
ing thickly in his own eyes, he started forward 
and placed his hand upon the youth’s head. 

“ Charles,” he uttered in a tremulous, eager 
voice, “have you resolved to be a man ?” 

“ With God’s help I will be a man again!” 
was the youth’s reply. 

“Is your money all gone ?” 

“Yes,sir. This morning I had one solitary 
sixpence left, and that I gave to a poor old wo- 
man who bade me to come here.” 

“ Ay, I know her. She is an unfortunate 
creature, and has suffered much. I bade her if 
she saw you, and you were cast down and re- 
pentant, to send you here, for I heard yesterday 
that you were at the foot of the precipice. Now 
if you are determined, you shall not want for 
help.” 

In eager, broken, sobbing sentences, Charles 
poured out his thanks, and stated the resolution 
he had taken. 

“And now,” said Mr. Williams, after the 
matter had been talked over some, “‘ we must find 
a place where you can recruit your strength a 
little before you try to work. There is my broth- 
er, who owns a farm out in M——. He would 
be glad to have you come there and stop awhile ; 
and when you wholly recover your wasted 
strength you shall have a place here.” 

At first the youth refused to accept so much, 
for he knew his unworthiness ; but the merchant 
simply answered him : 

“ You can pay me for all this if you choose, 
so you need not be delicate about it; and as for 
your unworthiness—when the lost ones of earth 
are not worth redeeming, then some other stand- 
ard of worth must be regarded than that simple 
one which Jesus of Nazareth gave to his 
followers.” 

So it was settled that Charles should go out 
into the country and remain awhile. He found 
Mr. Williams, the brother, ready and hsppy to 
receive him, and there he soon began to regain 
his health and spirits. In two weeks he was as 
strong as ever, and at the end of a month the 
marks of dissipation had all left his face. Then 
he returned to town, and entered the store. 
Amos Williams gave him a lucrative station, 
and bade him remember nothing of the past save 
the one great lesson he had learned. 

“Charles,” he said, “ you know the widow 
Swan?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I have engaged board for yon there. I 
hope the arrangement will suit you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” retnrned the youth, with a strange 
emotion. 

From that time Charles Aubrey went on nobly 
and truly in the path he had marked out. As 
soon as he again made his appearance in pros- 
perity his old companions sought his company 
once more; but he repulsed them with a stern 
firmness that left them no hopes. Yet for a 
month he was beset with temptations in every 
shape, but he hesitated not once. His mind was 
made up, and he made but one answer to all in- 
vitations to depart from his course. At length 
these temptations became less frequent, and finally 
he was left to pursue his own course. 

Little did Charles Aubrey know how closely 
he had been watched. Mr. Williams knew his 
every movement, even to his prayers which he 
poured forth in the privacy of his own apartment. 





Thus passed away three months, and at the end | 
of that time Mr. Williams called the young man | 
| miilion dollars worth. At present New York 


into the counting-room one evening, after the 
rest of the people had gone. 


place ?”’ 

There was something in the look and tone of 
the man as he spoke these words that made the 
youth start. The blood rushed to his face, and 
anon he turned pale. 


“If you would like,” the merchant resumed, | 
in the same low, strange tone, “you may come | 





After tea Charles was conducted to the sitting- 
room, where lamps were burning, and where Mr. 


Williams informed him he could amuse himself | 
| by reading. 


Charles sat down there, and his employer went 
out, but he could not read. His heart beat wild- 


| lyin his bosom, and his 1 was strangely | 
counting-room, and he was alone. While he | ~ pte 184 


worked upon. O, how natural everything there 
appeared. And how many happy, blissful hours 
he had spent in that same room. Thus he sat, 
when the door was slowly opened, and a female 
appeared within the apartment. She was a 
bright-eyed, beautiful maiden, and when she first 
entered a happy smile was upon her face. But 
the smile faded away, and her lips trembled. She 
tried to speak, but she could not. She only 
stood there with her hands half extended, gazing 


, tremblingly upon the youth. In a moment 


more her bright eyes overrun with tears, and then 
Charles started up. He could doubt no more. 
Why else should he have been brought hither ? 
why left thus ? why placed on such probation ? 
He hesitated no more. With one quick step he 
sprang forward, and without a word he caught 
the fair girl to his bosom. 


“Mary,” he uttered, as he gazed into the 
sparkling eyes of the fair being who still clung 
fondly to him, “you still love me—you forgive 
me all—and trust me once more ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured; and ere she could 
speak further her father entered the room. 

“ Aha—so you’ve found him, have you, Ma- 
ry ?” he cried, in a happy, joyous tone. 

“Mr. Williams,” uttered Charles, still holding 
Mary by the hand, and speaking with difficulty, 
“Thope I am not deceived. “O, you have not 
brought me here to kill me! You cannot have 
passed this cup to my lips only to dash it away 
again !”” 

‘* Of course not,” returned the merchant. “ But 
you must know now the whole truth, and for 
fear my child may not tell you all, I’ll tell you 
myself. This noble girl has never ceased to love 
you, and when you were the lowest down, she 
loved you the most. She came to me and asked 
me if she might save you if she could. I could 
not tell her nay, and she went at the work. She 
has suffered much, and, Charles, it remains with 
you to decide whether her future shall be one of 
happiness or not. She knew that you were down, 
that your money was gone, and that your false 
friends had forsaken you. Then it was that her 
love for you grew bold and strong. She won- 
dered if you would repulse her. She knew not 
what might be your feelings, and to save herself 
the pain ofa direct repulse from you she assumed 
a disguise, so that she might approach you with- 
out being known, and yet gain some idea of your 
feelings, and save you if she could. Ithink she 
has done well. At any rate she has regained you 
to herself, and it must now be your own fault if 
the silken tie is loosed again.” 

With these words the father left the apartment. 

“You, Mary? you in disguise?” queried 
Charles, as soon as he could speak. 

“ Ay, dear Charles ; and you know why I did 
it. “ Here—do you not remember it?” And as 
she spoke she drew from her bosom asmall silken 
purse, and took therefrom a sixpence. 

The youth recognized it in an instant. 

“OY!” he cried, as he strained the noble girl to 
his bosom, ‘“ what can I say? Mary—Mary— 
my own heart’s truest love—let my life in the 
years to come tell my gratitude. O, my all of 
life is yours, and my last breath shall bear your 
name in gratitude to God.” 

And Charles Aubrey never forgot his promise. 
With this noble companion by his side he travel- 
led up the hill, and in his path the flowers of life 
grew thick and fragrant. 

Upon the wall of his sitting-room hangs a pic- 
ture. It is a splendid painting of the Prodigal 
Son’s Return. Upon the face of a heavy, gilt 
frame, visitors notice a small blemish, but which, 
upon closer examination, proves to be a small 
silver coin. Our readers need not be told why 
that bit of metal is thus carefully preserved. 





BASKET WILLOW. 


There is no fear about finding a ready market 
for any quantity of willow. It can be used for 
such a great variety of purposes that there is no 
calculating the amount that will be used in this 
country when it can be obtained. It can be peel- 
ed by machinery, ata cost not exceeding ten 
dollars a ton, and the whole cost of raising and 


peeling a ton not exceeding twenty dollars ; it | 
will sell for one hundred and fifty dollars, and it | 


will be a lang time before the market can be sup- 
plied so as to reduce the price, and it will never 
be reduced so that it will not pay better, perhaps, 
than any other farm crop. The amount annually 
imported into this country from France and Ger- 
many is variously stated to be from five to six 


monopolizes the whole willow trade; but they 


: a | will find a ready market when offered in any city 
“Well, Charles,” the merchant commenced, | " ae. 


“how would you like to change your boarding- | 


in the Union. In St. Louis and all the Western 
cities they are worth three cents per pound more 


| than in the Eastern cities. Two or three tons 


may be considered a fair average yield per acre, 
in good situations and with proper cultivation. 
Afier the second year they will generally shade 
the ground, and so they require no cultivation. 


| Willows can be cut any time after the leaves full, 


before the buds begin to swellinthespring. The 
bark makes good mulching for fruit-trees. It 
contains a large amount of potash.— Tribune. 





the troops having drooped for nearly two hours | this side of the river is the other side.” 


beneath the lingering rays of a tropical sun, were 
nearly worn out when Lord ——, came prancing 
outto look atthem. Itis a great honor to be 
looked at by a great man ; so the troops present- 
ed arms, the officers dropped their swords. In 
a moment, however, the eagle eye of Lord —— 
beheld a flag, stiff, bolt upright. He instantly 
despatched an aide-de-camp to command that it 
should be lowered. Cel. S. respectfully declined, 
on the score that it was the king’s colors of the 
117th regiment, and could only do homage to a 
member of the royal family. 

“Am I not a representative of majesty ?”’ 

“ You are, my lord.” 

“Then it is my desire that that flag may be 
lowered.” 

“I extremely regret, your excellency, that I 
am compelled to decline complying with your 
order. The king’s ensign can only be lowered 
to yay | itself.” 

“ Sir, I insist.” 

“ My lord, I will not give an order contrary to 
the rules of the service, and the directions given 
me when I had the honor of being placed at the 
head of this gallant corps.” 

“You shall repent this disobedience. I shall 
instantly refer the question home, and if you are 
wrong, l’'ll have you dismissed from the 
service.” 

The enraged Governor-General, thwarted for 
the first time in his life, galloped back to his pal- 
ace, where his anger considerably impeded his 
digestion. The 117th regiment marched into 
Fort William, well knowing that they had gained 
a dire and powerful enemy. 

During the twelve months which elapsed for 
an answer from Europe, no officers of the marked 
corps were invited to his excellency’s banquets. 
Many petty slights were shown them ; ina word, 
they suffered all the little grievances which supe- 
rior authority can, when it chooses, inflict. At 
length the answer came. Colonel 8. was right. 
He had acted strictly according to regulations ; 
but the request was conveyed to him, that in fu- 
ture, as his excellency seemed to make a point 
of it, he would lower the king’s colors to the Gov- 
ernor-General. Each considered he had gained 
a triumph; and the 117th were marched down 
to Calcutta again, to prove before the world at 
large that Lord —— was to receive a bow from 
ared and blue flag, yclept the king’s colors. A 
review was ordered. The salute was given, and 
all went off well. 

That evening the Governor General gave a 
grand party. He as usual commanded the band 
of the European regiment in the fort (the 117th), 
to be in attendance ; it being the custom in those 
days always to strike up “ God save the King,” 
the instant the great man emerged from the draw- 
ing-room ; occasionally, ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes,” was thrown in as a delicate compli- 
ment, while a flourish of trumpets announced 
each course in succession, and the military mu- 
sicians delighted the ladies during the meal with 
several pretty airs. 

On the evening in question, Captain C. (the 
aide de-camp) stepped out of the room and audi- 
bly pronounced “ his excellency.” This was a 
signal that Lord —— was handing down the first 
lady in company, and should have been followed 
by the opening crash of a national anthem. But 
alas ! not a sound responded to the appearance of 
his lordship. 

“ What’s this, what’s this,eh? Is there no 
band ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” tremblingly replied C., “ the 
band of the 117th regiment.” 

“ Why don’t they play? Goandsee. These 
men are badly drilled, 1 iear,”’ blandly remarked 
his excellency to the pretty Mrs. P. 

The aide de-camp returned. He actually look- 
ed pale with horror, 

** Well, well, why dont they play ?” 

“ They have not brought their instruments.” 

“ Not brought their instruments ! Stupid fools! 
tell them to go instautly and fetch them; and if 
they are not back in half an hour I’ll have them 
all punished. Here, you, sir, you band-master, 
do you hear what I’m saying?) Quick!’ 

* Please your excellency, [ can’t.”’ 

“And why? Do you presume to bandy 
words with me ?”’ 

“No, my lord; but—” 

“Tl have no buts, Be off, sir, directly and 
fetch your instruments. What could Colonel S. 
mean by sending the band here like a parce! of 
sticks? I don’t want the men—I want the 
music.” ‘ 

“Please you, my lord, I was ordered to say, 
the men of the band are under your lordship’s 
command, and attend according to order. But 
the instruments belong to the officers, who purchas- 
ed them by subscription out of their own pock- 
ets, and they refuse to lend them to you.” 

“What!” roared the irritated Governor-Gereral. 

“Tt’s not my fault, sir,” ejaculated the poor 
band-master. 

We shall not paint the anger of the great man, 
or the joy of the officers at finding they had fully 
succeeded in conferring the “ retort courteous ” 
on the prondest, the haughtiest man that ever 
landed in Bengal.—London Illustrated Journal. 


a ne one 
LITTLE KINDNESSES, 

We have long since come to the conviction that 
the habit (easily acquired) of conferring aid re- 
ciprocating sittle kindnesses is the heart’s proper 
element. Their cost is so trifling, they afford so 


much pleasure to the parties who are in the secret, | 
, 


and make the pulse beat so healthily, that from 
a motive of very selfishness they should be ke pt 
up. The mutual exchanges of love, regard and 
pure affection which we hint at, are the very 
lungs of life. They are not to be occasional, 
studied, or of necessity. ©, no! Let them be 
free-will offerings, perpetual in their tresiiness. 
It we have a beaunfal flower given us, or grow- 
ing in our garden, the post will convey it to a 
friend, unharmed. Send it; ay, send anything, 
however trifling, that can speak the eloquent 
feelings of atender, loving heart.—bostoa Kren- 
ing Gazette. 
+ +—-e >... 

The day is passed when science and learning 
were feared as contradicting the Bible; rightly 
used and applied, they verityevery page. rog- 
ress and improvement are the business and dautics 
of reasonable beings. We are not to live merely 
upon the past, upon other men’s thoughts and 
opinions. 
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Zephaniah,” asked a country schoolmaster the 
other day as he was interrogating a scholar con- 
cerning the names of the sovereigns of the various 
kingdoms throughout the world, “can you tell 
me who is the Emperor of Russia?” 

“ Wigtoria,’”’ was the reply. 

“ And whois the Dey of Algiers ?” 

“ Thunder and Mars !”’ exclaimed the astonish- 
ed boy, grinning from car to ear, “I’ve heard of 
the Day of Judgment, the Thanksgiving Day, 
and the Day of Pentecost, but I'm darned if I 
ever heard of the Day of Algiers afore.” 

“ Martha, docs thee love me ?” asked a quaker 
youth of one at whose shrine his heart’s holiest 
feelings had been offered up. 

“ Why, Seth,” pormnccre 9 she, “ We are com- 
manded to love one another, are we not ?” 

“ Ah, Martha, but does thee regard me with the 
feeling the world calls love ¢” 

“T hardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I 
have greatly feared that my heart was an erring 
one. I have tried to bestow my love on all; but 
I may have sometimes thought, perhaps, that 
thee was getting rather more than thy share.” 


It is written in a quaint old Jewish manuscript, 
now in the British Museum, thet the oldest of 
mankind, Methuselah, did not live as long as he 
might have done. The writer says that God 
promised him in a dream that if he would rise 
and build hima house, his life should be pro- 
longed five hundred years; bat he replied that it 
was scarcely worth while to build a house for so 
short a period ; and so he died before he was a 
thousand years old. 

The New York Sunday Times, after discuss- 
ing the axiom that the power of the press is irre- 
sistible, asserts that it is a delusion, and after re- 
counting what it can do, asserts that there is one 
thing at least, which it cannot accomplish, viz., 
compel a New York Dutch grocer to give more 
than twenty cents to a quarter dollar! The il- 
lustration is convincing. 

SN ee eS 

Youngster approaches a gent wearing a shawl, 
and quizzes him thus : 

“Say, bub, are you an orphan ?” 

“No—why ?” 

“Because I thought your mother had dicd and 
left you to wear out her shawl.” 

Both parties separate amid the laughter of the 
bystanders. 


A farmer told his man, who was thoroughly 
Trish, to run into the pasture and catch an ox. 
“ T mean the ‘ off one,’ I will manage the other, 
myself,” he said. Pat ran to do as he was bidden, 
but suddenly paused on his way, with the ex- 
clamation : 

“ He is a reasonable fellow, anyhow. Bedad! 
and how am I to know which is the orphan ?’ 


~ ~ ~ 


A green-looking fellow hailed the Flushing 
omnibus driver as he was dashing down Pearl 
Street, lately, with : 

“ Goin’ to Flushing ?” 

“ Yes,” said Jehu, reining up his horses. 

“ Wal, so I thought!” responded the gawkey, 
and passed quietly on. 


“My wife is very attentive to the pigs,” said a 
gentleman the other day, in the presence of sev- 
eral ladies. 

“ That accounts for her attachment to you,” 
responded one of the fair damsels. 

The gentleman slid ; having suddenly recollect- 
ed some business out of doors to transact. 


A boy at school out west, when called out to 
recite his lesson in history, was asked : 

“ What is the German Diet composed of ?” 

The boy replied: “ Sourkrout, schapps, lager 
beer and nix comerousche.”’ 

Boy promoted instanter. 


A young lady entered a bookstore and inquir- 
ed of a clerk if they had “ Dick’s works for sale.” 
The young gentleman gave his blandest smile, 
and answered, “ yes.” “ Then,’’ continued the 
young customer, “T’ll take a dozen of his No. 
30 spool cotton.”” 
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CHAPTER >) 
A NEW Vier 


Mr. Lyow had been slight! 
blow he had received, but he 
feet, though it was some mom 
he fully regained his scattered » 
around for a moment, but bh: 
daughter present with him. 8! 
to his side to assist him, when 

“Where is Lucian Willis 1” 
hushed tone, He spoke with 
passions nearly overpowered hi 

“He has gone,” answered A 
with fear; for she had never 

~ before. 

“Gone, has he? O, the v 
suffer for this! By the power 
his life is not worth a prayer’ 
not here again. Agnes—you 
with him more, Do you ander 

The maiden gazed fearfully 
face, but she made no reply. 

“ Promise me, Agnes, that » 
have said. Promise that you 
with him more—that you will 
you if he dares to approach you 

The fair girl gazed up into 
and after a moment's thought, 

“‘T cannot make the promis 

“How? Dare you disobey : 

“No, no, father—I would ne 
anything just and proper; but is 
you ask I cannot promise.” 

“But by the powers of dar’ 
promise! Mark mo—you shall 

“ Remember, my father, that 
kind one may not quickly o 
You have no right to require su 
me.” 

“Thaven’t, cht Weshall x 
do not know where Laura Bur 
am forced to believe you; bat 5 
over my authority at will, © 
you—will you promise never t 
cian Willis more?” 

“T cannot, my father.” 

“You mean you will not!” 
seizing his child by the arm 
furiously. “ You mean to be 
You think to make a puppet of 
And as he thus continued «peak 
daughter violently, and the gr 
was painful. The hair fell in 
about her face, and she looked ; 

“There, Misa Obstinacy! 
mise?” hissed the parent, trem! 

Agnes stepped back and swe; 
hair from her face, and then, in 
tone, she said 

“My father, when you desce 
you sever the only tie that | 
Never will I give a promise wi 
ment, can only reealtin a life- 
eclf. I wish not w disobey my 
will I disobey the dictates of m>» 
of right.” 

Mr. Lyon moved back « pac 
his daughter's face. He saw th 
pale, and that the lips were firr 
He saw, too, that the emall, * 
clasped, and that the eweiling tx 
powerfel emotion. Whether b 

j anger might lead him w some + 
} whether be feared further to tee 
firmness, is not errtain, bet ins 





bade her go to her room; and 
of signifying that he was not 
added 

“And, mark me, if you dive 
have this night laid upon yous, 
your peril!" 

Agnes waited to hear no mor 
steps she sought her chamber, « 
reached i she threw herself fin 
where she remained some mow 
moretent wae to sink dows 










and thes, ia low, fervent weer 
God to forgive ber tor the wrom 
done, and w guide and protert! 
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